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THE PRINCESS LOUISE “‘ AT HOME.”’ 


—_@— 


HE most interesting event of the week to our readers 

is the home-coming of the Princess Louise, and at 

this moment we trust that the following account of In- 

verary Castle, the seat of the Dukes of Argyle, will not 
be found unwelcome :— 

The family of Argyll, we are told, first obtained a footing 
on the shores of Lochfyne by a stratagem which bears a 
suspicious resemblance to a well-known classical legend 
—that of the Pheenician colonists and tne ox-hide. 
Although, in accordance with the habits of the period, 
they built a large and strong castle near the mouth of 
the river Aray, it does not appear that for many ages 
they did anything considerable towards the improvement 
or establishment of the place. About the middle of the 
17th century the Marquis of Argyll began to plant a few 
trees, some of which are still extant; but it is probable 
that the great Covenanter was early diverted from his 
purpose by the confusion of the times, which culminated 
in his execution (1661), and that nothing further was 
done till the re-establishment of the earl, his son, some 
time between 1663 and 1670. During the short period of 
his possession he must have particularly applied himself 
to improving and beautifying the family seat, for nearly 


* the whole of the trees around Inverary are understood to 


be of his planting. Some of the most admired avenues 
and plantations were designed by him, and furnish proof 
of his good taste and discernment as to what was best 
adapted to the soil and climate. From the beginning of 
the last century the several successors of the ‘‘ unfortunate 
Argyll” devoted much attention to the same object, and 
expended large sums in still further embellishing their 
ancestral domain. And now, from the brow of Duniquaich 
to the border of Lochfyne, all is most luxuriantly arrayed 
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with woods and groves, while on every side the landscape 
is enclosed in by plantations extending to the most distant 
hills and glens. 

The present ducal residence was begun and finished by 
Archibald, the third Duke of Argyll (1744-61), from 
designs by Adam. It stands on the right bank of the 
river Aray, near its mouth, and within a few yards of 
the site of the old baronial castle, built by one of the 
early chiefs of the Campbells—Cailean Iongataich—i.e., 
Colin the Singular (1372-1413) — and of which not a 
vestige now remains. Clustering around this ancient 
pile, or straggling along the slope towards the river, lay 
in former times the old town of Inverary, which has also 
long since disappeared. At the date of Pennant’s tour 
through Scotland (1768) the old town was described as 
‘‘composed of the most wretched hovels that could be 
imagined.” The founder of the new castle, however, 
prepared the way for the entire removal of this rather 
unsightly and unsayoury hamlet by laying out and 
actually commencing a new township about @ quarter of 
a mnile to the south of the castle, and facing the little bay 
at the river mouth. Though Duke Archibald did not 
live to see his designs fully carried out, the present neat 
and beautifully situated town of Inverary, the work of 
his immediate successors, bears testimony to the excellence 
of the original plan. 

Inverary Castle is a large quadrangular, three-storied 
building, with a round tower at each corner, and a massive 
square tower rising to some height above the main 
structure, and lighting, through its broad casements of 
Gothic outline, the lofty central hall, staircase, and 
galleries immediately underneath. There is a sunk area 
all round spanned—somewhat after the manner of the 
ancient moat—by a stone bridge at either entrance. Tho 
principal door was originally to the south, but was after- 


wards shifted to the north front. This entrance, it may | 
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be mentioned, has just been covered in with a strong 
iron-framed plate-glass vestibule, from designs by Sir 
Digby Wyatt. The material used in the construction of 
the house is a peculiar sort of micaceous stone, brought 
partly from the opposite side of Lochfyne, and partly 
from quarries in the neighbourhood. This stone is of a 
bluish tinge, and so soft as to be easily dressed, yet very 
durable withal. Upwards of £300,000 is said to haye 
been expended during the first 50 years in completing 
and fitting up the ducal mansion, and in laying out, 
planting, and embellishing the grounds. 

Entering the castle by the vestibule already mentioned, 
an outer hall gives access to a lofty guard-room, over- 
arched by the central tower of the building, and provided 
with armorial ornaments befitting the home of a great 
Highland chief. The walls exhibit various kinds of 
weapons, representing the warlike equipment of almost 
every age, from the primitive bow and arrow to the Loch- 
aber axe or the comparatively modern Brown Bess used 
by the Argyllshire Fencibles at the battle of Culloden. 
Hero also hang the well-worn colours of the 91st (Argyll- 
shire) Highlanders, which were handed over to the custody 
of the Duke of Argyll about three years ago, after having 
been faithfully guarded by the regiment for twenty-six 
years. Facing these are the banners of the old county 
militia or fencibles, who did good service to their king and 
country on the field at Culloden. Both find here a safe 
and appropriate resting-place. From this central hall, 
which is now chiefly used as a billiard-room, or from the 
entrance hall, there is comiuunication, either direct or by 
corridors, with all the principal apartments, as also with 
the ample staircase and galleries leading to the rooms 
above. In the dimensions, arrangement, and fitting up 
of the interior, it is everywhere apparent that convenience, 
grandeur, and elegance haye been equally consulted; and 
in turning from the entrance hall to the decorations of the 
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Farry Lanp Vatsz. Composed by Alphonse Beck. (Lon- 
don: A. Hammond and Co.) 

Tire Gareté Gator. Composed, and dedicated to Miss E. 
Farren, by Valentine Hayes. (London: Weippert and Co.) 

“On raat LT Knew Wuern I micut Finp Hr.” Sacred 
song. Words from Holy Writ. Music by Robert Reynolds. 
(Bristol: A. Dimoline.) 

I Sarp to my Love. Song. Words by Matthias Barr: 
Music by G. A. B. Beecroft. (London: Weekes and Co.) 

Hory Dreams (Nacxte Liep). Written and composed by 
the author of “ Vasco.’ (London: Weekes and Co ) 

WE have here a parcel of music, all of which is of more 
than ordinary excellence. The “ Fairy Tand Valse”’ is 
decidedly original in its melody, which has the further 
advantage of being remarkably catching. The ‘ Gaieté 
Galop” is as spirited as its name implies, and is indeed 
worthy of the lady to whom it is dedicated, and whose 
portrait appears on the title-page. Can higher praise be 
given? ‘Oh that I knew where I might Find Him ?” 
contains all the best elements of sacred music. The 
melody is charmingly and affectingly pathetic, the ac- 
companiment is excellent, and it comes well within the 
range of most yoices. “I Said to my Love” is of the 
usual order of sentimental ballads. It is sufficiently 
pretty, not very original, and not at all difficult, but what 
does Mr. Barr mean by writing such a line for music as— 


“ Give me that that will cling tothe heart” ? 


Those two ‘ thats” will prove a terrible poser to many 
singers. ‘‘ Holy Dreams” is altogether of higher class; 
words and music both point to a high standard, and it is 
but justice to say that the ‘‘ vaulting ambition” of the 
author of ‘‘ Vasco” has not in either instance ‘‘ overleaped 
itself.”’ We recommend ‘‘ Holy Dreams” most cordially 
and most strongly to our readers ; we are sure that none 
of them will regret purchasing if. 


principal rooms, many of which are finished with ex- 
quisite taste, one realises the contrast between the 
austerity of the antique and the softness and refinement 
of modern civilisation. On the first floor, which rests 
entirely upon arched masonry, with ample kitchen and 
storage accommodation beneath, there are in all sixteen 
rooms, namely, the principal drawing-room, to the right 
on entering, and the dining-room to the left; the saloon, 
on the south front, with the duchess’s drawing -room and 
boudoir opening off to the left; the state bed-room, with 
dressing rooms attached (one of the latter forming the 
duke’s business-room), facing Lochfyne ; three or four 
libraries, cabinets, ke. Several of these apartments are 
magnificently hung with tapestries, while the walls of 
the saloon, libraries, and _galleries are graced with 
numerous paintings, including many family portraits of 
rare beauty and interest, by some of the first masters. 
There is a small organ in the north gallery. The other 
parts and appliances of this stately edifice are quite in 
keeping with those already described. The first duke who 
actually inhabited the castle as it now stands was the pre- 
sent duke’s grandfather (1770-1806), for several years 
commander-in-chief in Scotland, and who died the oldest 
field-marshal in the British army. 


MEMORIAL CHURCH AT ZERMATT. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing from Zermatt, in the Valais, say : 
—‘ Many English travellers now doubtless think of wending 
theis war to this most favoured spot. We were fortunate 
enough lately to arrive here in time to be present at the in- 
teresting dedication of the beautiful little English church, built 
on arising ground just at the entrance of the village. To most 
mountaineers a special interest attaches itself to this erection, 
raised partly as a memorial of the first English travellers that 
ever ascended the Matterhorn (Thursday, July 13, 1865) con- 
sisting of seven, including guides, of wrom four perished on 
their way down. Three of the bodies were recovered—namely, 
those of the Rev. C. Hudson, Mr. Hadow, and Michael Crog 
(the guide), while the other of Lord Francis Douglas, has never 
been found. Before the accident a proposal had been made to 
erect an English church, as in the height of the tourist season 
there never was sufficient accommodation in the saloons of 
either of the hotels for those anxious to join in the Sunday 
services. ‘Che proposal afterwards took a definite form. On 


stlusic und the Aram, 


St. Peter’s day, 1869, in presence of a large number of English ——>——_ 
and American visitors, the first stone of the memorial charch PROMENADE CONCERTS AT COVENT GARDEN 
was laid, and on Sunday, the 6th of August, 1871, the work THEATRE. 


was completed by the dedication of the building to the service 
of Almizhty God by the Right Rev. Edward Parry, D.D., Bis- 
hop Suffragan of Down, Sunday was one of those days which 
sometimes break without a cloud; every mountain and peak 
stood out in the clear atmosphere, and ail felt cheered for the 
services of the day. At eleven o’clock Bishop Parry, attended 
by the Rev. W. F’ower, of Swingfield, Dover ; Rev. C. Heber, 
of Lowestoft; Rev. G. J. Payne, of Drumbeg, Belfast; and 
Rey. F. Moran, with Messrs Dod, Lex, Clayton, and Wagner, 
as representatives of the English and American visitors at 
Zermatt, walking in procession through the burial ground 
to the entrance of the church. The petition to the Bishop of 
Jondon to dedicate the church was read by the Rev. F. Moran, 
assistant-secretary of the Colonial and Continental Church 
Society, under the auspices of which the church has been built 
and in whose trust it is now vested. The commission granted 
by the Bishop of London to Bishop Parry was next made 
known, and then the clergy and laity proceeded up the church, 
reading the 24th P-alm. The usual service was then proceeded 
with, a most attentive congregation being present. ‘The sing- 
ing and chanting was specially good, presided over by a lady 
staying at Zermatt. The bishop preached a most appropriate 
sermon from Pgalm Ixxv. He urzed upon those present the 
importance of sperdily paying of the heavy debt remaining 
upon the church, which, including many extras caused by the 
peculiar position in which the church is built, amounts to asum 
exceeding £600. A collection of £28 was made during the day, 
and all united in expressing approbation of the beauty and 
simplieity of the building, which consists of a single nave, 
apsidal chancel, and an open pointed roof. The afternoon 
service was held at 3.30, when the Rev. F. Moran preached. 
Every one at Zermatt felt that they had enjoyed a happy day. 


—Galignant. 


For several years past the Promenade Concerts have been a 
distinctive, though by no means a regular, feature of the per- 
formances at Covent garden Theatre, and the musical portion 
of the multitude have the pleasantest recollections of the enter- 
tainmcnts provided for them by M. J ullien and Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, both of whom exerted themselves not only to popularise 
music but to create a love for it. In this Jaudable endeavour 
to diffuse the joys of the divine art the departed composers are 
being worthily imitated by M. Riviéve, who, already well and 
favourably known to the public from his former associations 
with the Alhambra, bids fair to greatly increase his popularity 
by the promenade concerts which he is now giving, and which 
will be continued for six weeks at Covent-garden Theatre. M. 
Riviére has gathered around him an array of instrumentalists 
and vocalists that any conductor might well feel proud of. An 
orchestra of 100 performers, supplemented by 50 picked bands- 
men of the Royal Artillery and the Grenadier Guards. a chorus 
of 50 voices, and the é7ite of the profession besides—surely this 
is sufficient to attract not only those that go to concerts because 
aes go, but those also who love to hear music for its own 
sake. 

The programmes provided nightly are of a “monster” des- 
cription ; there is something to suit all tastes; for to the works 
of Mendelssohn, Mozart, Rossini, and Donizetti are added the 
compositions of Hérold, Strauss, Gounod, and Suppe, not to 
mention those of minor composers. 

Chief among the works performed up to the present are se- 
lections from Mendelssohn’s “ Songs without words,” arranged 
by M. H. Basquit for full orchestra, military band, and chorus ; 
and from “Faust” similarly arranged; a grand triumphal 
march entitled “The Return of Richard Coour de Lion,’’ com- 
posed'jby Prince Poniatowski, who also conducts his works ; 
anda quick morch, composed and dedicated to the King of 
Portugal by Sir Julius Benedict, and performed by the united 
bands. Besides these greater works there are innumerable 
lighter compositions by Arditi, Randegger, Strauss, D. Godfrey, 
&e., so that every description of music of the period is repre- 
sented. Of the vocalists, Madlle. Liebhart retains that place 
in the front rank which she has so long honourably and de- 
servedly filled, and in Mr. G. B. Allen's pretty ballad, 

‘Little bird so sweetly singing,” the fair singer displays all 
the grace and xaiveté which have made her so popular. Miss 
Dalmhine sang anew setting (by W. H. Monk) of Longfellow’s 
poem, ‘‘ Beware !” and Madame Haydée Abrek gave the de- 
lightful “ La Mandolinata. Madame Démeric-Lablache, Signor 
Rocca, Madlle. Fanny Rubini, and Mr. Whitney render good ser- 
vice in all in which they are concerned. Miss Flora Heilbron, a 
young lady, who is announced as only 13 years of age, is a re- 
markably intelligent and skilful little pianist, performing such 
pieces as Willie Pape’s ‘Trish Diamonds.” and the like, with 
wonderful ability. Mr. A. Lincoln, of New Orleans, plays on 
“an instrument of the most novel and extraordinary description 
called ‘the crystalphonicon.’”” The “ instrument” consists of 
a number of tumblers and smaller glasses, upon which Mr, 
Lincoln plays with the right hand, accompanying himself on 
the piano with his left hand. He played several melodies in 
this manner, and received for his performance the heartiest 
applause which came from the audience. Mr. D. Godfrey in- 
troduccs a new waltz, ‘The Bridesmaids,” very pretty and 
catching, as are all that composer’s works. 

The general arrangements are s0 well conducted under the 
superintendence of Mr. Edward Murray, the acting manager, 
as to merit special récognition. 
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PLATE FROM FRANCE. 

Tun Commissioners of Customs in their annual report, just 
igsued, state that very large quantities of plate, jewellery, and 
other valuable goods have been brought to this country from 
France for security under the baggage regulations as private 
effects. They have thought it right under the special circum- 
stances arising out of the war to extend to the importers of the 
packages very libe ral treatment. In London, at Liverpool, 
Southampton, Dover, F. lkestone, Newhaven, and Littlehamp- 
ton the demand to be allowed to deposit these articles in safety 
without payment of any duty for custody and ultimately for re- 
exportation has been very pressing. These requests, as far as 
was consistent with perfect security to the revenue, have in- 
variably been complied with. It was necessary, however, espe- 
cially in London, where the number of packages brought was 
very large, and the value very considerable, to relieve the Crown 
as far as possible from the responsibility of their safe custody, 
and to insist upon their being deposited in bond under the 
charge of various warehouse-keepers, some being examined and 
an account taken, and others being taped and sealed and left 
for re-exportation in a place of security at the risk and covered 
by the bond of the warehouse-keeper. Thus the Queen’s ware- 
house was cleared of these valuable packages as speedily as 
possible, so that the number remaining there in May last was 
only twelve, whereas 286 packages have been warehoused at 
the ree quays, uptown warehouses, and St. Katherine’s Docks. 
Similar precautions were taken at the outports above named, 
and especially at Southampton, where the arrivals were very 
numerous, and where the dock company provided accommoda- 
tion in a strong room, especially fitted for the custody of such 
very valuable goods. No estimate can be made of the great 
value of these packages brought to this. country for security 
numbering in all 644, inasmuch as in many cases no examina- 
tion has been insisted upon; many have now been re-exported 
to France, duty has been paid on the contents of some, and 
others still remain in the various warehouses. There is no 
doubt that the accommodation afforded to many French pro- 
prietors has been very great, and the commissioners believe 
that, though the majority of the packages thus imported have 
fallen under the designation of private, effects, advantage has in 
some cases been taken of their liberality to preserve from the 
chance of robbery and destruction the trade stocks of French 


goldsmiths, silversmiths, and jewellers.—Pall Mali Gazette. 


LITERARY, DRAMATIC, MUSICAL, AND FINE 
/\a. 6 ARTS JOTTINGS. 


Sir Jurys Brnzpror is gore to Bad-Gastein, to see the belli- 
gerent Emperors of Austria and Germany. 
Mr. H: Monracur has seceded from _his partnership at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, and has tiken the Globe. 
UBLIC meetings are being held throughout the north and 
east of London in furtherance of the Alexandra Palace scheme. 
Srr Junits Benepict is composing @ new. grand march. to be 
performed at an early date at M. Riviere’s grand promenade 
concerts at Covent Garden. 
We are glad to state that Mr. Henri Drayton, the English 
baritone, who was recently stricken with paralysis in New York, 


Cetra Locan Kztxoce occupies a responsible position on 
is ina fair way of recovery. 


Donn Platt’s newspaper, the Capital. 
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WE are glad to hear Miss Eleanor Bufton is progressing 
satisfactorily towards recovery. 

Str Jutivs Benepicr’s Un Anno ed un Giorno will be per- 
formed in an English dress at St. James’s Theatre under ths 
direction of the composer. 

Mr. George Osnorne’s three act opera Sylvia is likely to be 
one of the novelties in the ensuing season of the Royal National 
Opera at St. James’s Theatre. 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur has accepted the dedica- 
tion of Professor Glover's national musical cantata St. Patrick. 
The work will shortly be published. 

Mr. Wixx1e Couuins is dramatising The Womanin White for 
the Olympic Theatre. Miss Cleveland will appear as the hercine, 
and Mr, George Vining as Count Fosco. 

Mr. Artuux Suniivan recently played a selection of music 
on the organ at the Alexandra Palace. The performance took 
place before the direetors oi. the proposed Tontine Company. 

Miss Amy Srepewick returns to the Haymarket next month, 
and will make her re-appearance in a new drama, by Madison 
rey Mr. Buckstone depends upon the letter “S” for his 

“stars.” 

Miss Govatay, the Transatlantic actress, who has created a 
sensation through the cities of the United States, is now on her 
way to this country. She will shortly appear at the Lyceum 
Theatre in her character, Fanchette. 

Prince Pontatowsk1 has composed a grand triumphal march 
to be performed at the Covent Garden promenade concerts ; the 
title of the new march is The Return of Richard Cour de Lion 
and will be conducted by the composer. ‘ 

Tur Musical World hints that the Crystal Palace has seen the 
last Handel Festival. Our contemporary adds, ‘‘ The cheese- 
paring Lowe-Gladstonian system seems now to be in course of 
universal adoption. The country element was too unsparingly 
eliminated from the recent celebration. Hine tlle lachryme” 

A svort time back a Madrid bull fight was held in which 
children took part, but a greater novelty has taken place. A 
bull fight was given in the Campos Eliseos, in which, the bills 
stated, three young bulls would be killed by the celebrated and 
valiant young women, Rose Campos and Rose Gutrez. 

Mr. Dovatass, of the Stundard Theatre, under the care of 
Mr. Farre, is recovering from the effects of his late accident, 
and, although great fears were entertained that erysipelas 
might supervene, all fears on that head are now dispelled, and 
the patient is progressing as favourably as can be anticipated 
under the circumstances. 

The Lady of the Lake, as dramatised by Mr. Charles Webb, 
was produced in the Theatre Royal, Glasgow. The piece was 
very successful; but in the course of the famous duel Roderick 
Dhu’s blade twice snapped in two, reducing the doughty chief 
to the ridiculous necessity of pausing in the combat to procure 
a fresh weapon from behind the scenes. 

Tun International Opera House scheme, which has been some 
time under consideration, is now definitely settled. The site for 
the now theatre is situated in one of the best parts of Oxford- 
street, and the building itself will be large, elegant, and com- 
modious. ‘The architect is Mr. Walter Emden. It is intended 
to make the International Opera House the locale of M. Offen- 
bach, who will be associated with M. Raphael Felix in the 
direction of the theatre. 

Mr. 8. P. Grumore has issued his prospectus in reference to 
the International Musical Festival, to commence June 17, 1872, 
the anniversary of the signing of the Tceaty of Washington, 
and to end on the 4th of July. It is a most curious document, 

erhaps better reflecting the character of the originator than 
any of his other musical or unmusical doings. The hall to be 
erected for this festival is to contain 100.000 people, the 
chorus will be 20,000, and the orchestra 2,000 strong. 

Tur week before last the Prince of Wales, while visiting the 
Queen’s Theatre, found his way to Mr. Rousby’s dressing-, 
room, and knocked at the door. ‘The actor, answering the sum- 
mons, was astonished to find the Heir to the Crown waiting in 
the passage. But his Royal Highness soon put him at his ease 
with a few well-turned and impressive compliments. The 
Prince then asked to be introduced to Mrs. Rousby, whom he 
felicitated on her charming assumption of Joan of Are. 

Ir is stated that the selection of the organists tor the public 
performances on the organ at the Albert Hall is made by the 
Hon. Seymour Egerton, the well-known conductor of the Wan- 
dering Minstrels. Whether this gentleman possesses any apti- 
tude for this special duty is a matter of serious doubt, when 
the fiasco of the foreign organists who have already played is 
taken into consideration. The so-called “ International Con- 
gress of Organists”’ will, we fear, be an entire failure.— Musical 
Standard. 

Messrs. Meppiz and Muppir have been at work again. 
Passing St. George’s Church, Southwark, the other day, we 
were surprised to find scarcely a whole pane of glass in the. 
front windows of the edifice. On enquiry, we heard that some 
official had given orders for the windows to be cleaned with a 
powerful fire engine! ‘The effect of this brilliant thought of the 
parish genius was just what commonsense might have expected 
—the glass was completely cleaned out of the cagements.— 
Musical Standard, 

Mr.J. A. Gave is going to sell the Victoria Theatre, of vhich 
he is the present lessee, to a limited company. Mr. J. A. 
Cave intends erecting a new theatre in the Edgware Road 
(which will be constructed to hold about a thousand people, 
with entirely new arrangements for the public comfort), the 
attractions of which will depend mainly upon the performance 
of petite comedy, vaudeville, operetta, etc. The architect of 
the new building is Mr. Walter Emden. 


Mr. W. H. Swanzorovcn has been appointed “ master of 
the revels” at the Crystal Palace, and will commence his duties 
on the fourth of next month, Hoe intends producing some of 
Mr. H. T. Byron’s best burlesques at Sydenham. The first 
venture will be The Pilgrim of Love, in which Miss Augusta 
Thomson, who is, we are happy to say, recovering from her 
illness, will appear as the hero. : j 

Tux most remarkable feature of the theatrical season this 
year is the suddenness with which houses close. Mr, Sothern 
and Mr. Montgomery are 80 exhausted by the heat that they 
are forced on the instant to give up acting, whilst the Olympic, 
without a preliminary note of warning, shuts it doors. Surely 
here are subjects for the penny-a-liner to indite paragraphs 
headed “Fatal Effects of the Weather on the Drama.” 

A xew Musical and Dramatic paper was started last week, 
under the title of Zhe Olio. To show its trustworthiness as a 
musical journal, its illustrated heading represents Beethoven 
conducting with the modern Jatdn, whilst in a biographical 
notice of Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan, it says he has not produced 
an opera in this country! May we respectfully ask Zhe Olio 
(of Oddities) who composed Ze Contrabandista ? 

Mr. Monraau secedes from the management of the Vaudeville, 
to shortly become lessee of the little Globe in Newcastle-street. 
May his venture prove successful. . 

Orera Bourrs is not profitable in London. Tt failed at the 
Lyceum, collapsed at the Globe, and has elsewhere done badly. 
Nothing daunted, Mr. Richard Mansell is about to give 1} 
another trial, the Holborn being this time selected for its home 
in Cockayne. 
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‘ LOVE, HONOUR, AND OBEY.” 


A NOVEL OF SOCIETY. 


(Written expressly for the Apy’s OWN PAPER.) 
or 
CHAPTER XXII. 


HEN Beatrice Upton heard tho psendo- 
baronet’s astonishing declaration that 
they were as husband and wife, 
her first thought was to pour on him a 
torrent of indignation; but the next 

moment remembering the power of 

Wz injuring her reputation which he pos- 

sessed, she shrunk back from him in 

terror and hid her face on Blanche’s 
shoulder in very shame. 

Ernest Colebroke and the police 
officer also rapidly reatised the un- 
pleasant situation and looked at each other doubtfully. 

Percy Harris was not slow to perceive his advantage 
and he prepared to follow it up. 

‘‘ Yes,” he continued, ‘‘ there she is. And considering 
the short time we have been able to enjoy each other’s 
society, it would be cruel to separate us. Of course you 
know,” he added, addressing Ernest, ‘‘ that our flight was 
the consequence of the mother’s point blank refusal to our 
union. Not thinking it probable we should soon change 
her determination, we determined to do without her con- 
sent and hence our flight.” 

‘‘Our flight,” Blanche almost shrieked, ‘‘ You would 
not dare to suggest that 2 ; 

“You ran away with me? No, not quite that—but 
that we ran away with each other, and that the hours we 
have passed together in this lonely alehouse haye been the 
happiest of my life.” 

‘¢ Silence, sir,” said Ernest, sternly; ‘‘do not add to 
your crimes of attempted murder, fraud, and abduction, 
the meaner, but infinitely baser one, of attempting to 
cast a stain on the spotless reputation of this poor girl.” 

‘¢ Well done, Don Quixote!” laughed the other. 
‘¢This moral tone sits well on you. I think if I had mar- 
ried Beatrice Upton I should not have neglected her so 
soon after marriage for a lighter love, as you seem to 
have done your wife for our pretty Blanche here, in 
whose wavering affections you managed to supplant mo 
s0 cleverly.” 

‘“‘ Miscreant! Another word in that tone and I—” 
shouted Ernest in a passion. 

‘‘Come, come. If you are going to indulge in these 
high flights of indignation, I must call on our worthy 
friend the policeman to protect his prisoner.” 

““That is right, Mr. Colebrooke—he is my prisoner, and 
I am responsible for his safety,”’ said Mr. Smithers, 

‘«¢ All right—he is quite safe from me.” 

‘Besides, my moral friend,” Percy went on, ‘‘If you 
do not believe my story of the flight, or, as you prefer to 
call it—abduction, though I notice Mr. Smithers is too 
judicious a man to enumerate that among the crimes with 
which he charges me, ask Miss Upton herself?” 

‘“You hear him, Miss Upton,” said Ernest. ‘‘I should 
be glad if you would tell us enough to enable us to add 
to his punishment and to that of his colleagues.” 

Beatrice, thus appealed to, endeayoured to collect her- 
self, 

“‘T hardly know what to tell you,” she began. ‘‘ The 
whole thing seems to me like a dream. I knew nothing 
clearly until I found myself in this house and in the 
power, as he thought, of this man, as indeed I should 
have been but for the landlord’s daughter, who protected 
me against them.” 

«But how were you brought away from the house, 
miss *” asked Smithers, respectfully. 

‘IT know nothing about it. Since I have been here I 
fancy finding myself in the park and seeing two men ; 
but all is confused, and I am not sure whether even that 
is reality or a dream.” 

‘‘ Hocussed |!” muttered the policeman. 

‘‘ You see what a probable story you have against me, 
Mr. Colebrooke. Do, pray, add ‘abduction’ to my list 
of offences, and put Miss Upton in the box to tell the 
world that she allowed herself to be taken out of her own 
room and carried three miles without knowing anything 
about it, and then called in the daughter of that most 
respectable tradesman, Cotland, to protect her name and 
reputation! Rather ridiculous, Mr. Smithers, isn’t it ?” 

Smithers believed implicitly, but he feared the world at 
large would not, and he looked somewhat doubtfully at 
his employer. 

‘‘Tet him go!” pleaded Beatrice, who was thinking 
only of the humiliation that awaited her ; ‘‘ I could never 
bear to have to appear in court to narrate all this terrible 
story to an audience of strangers.” 

Blanche Desborough saw that Ernest and Smithers 
were both inciined to take her advice, yet unable to see 
how it could be done, while Perey watched the group with 
a look of triumph. 

“‘ Nonsense !’’ she exclaimed, indignantly; ‘‘let him 
go, indeed! anice thing that would be—to spread the story 
everywhere, I suppose, that Beatrice ran away with him, 
and therefore her friends were unable to prosecute him. I 
always said lawyers and policemen were no good, and now 
Tm sure of it!” 

They smiled at her enthusiasm, but Beatrice ex- 
claimed— 

= roa do not you turn against me! How can you be so 
cruel © 

si Cruel? I turn against you? Nothing of the sort. 

t+ is these people who are cruel, because they have not 
the sense to see the consequences of their mistaken 
kindness.” 

‘Well then, Blanche, what do you advise? I suppose 
your woman’s wit has devised a scheme,” 

“Of course it has. Would you ever have found Bea- 
trice at all, but for me?” 

“T am not sure that we should,” acknowledged 
Smithers, ‘‘ but, at all events, not-so quickly.” 

“Well, then, my advice 1s to bring him before the 


magistrates to-morrow morning on this charge alone ; the 
other will keep for a few days. Let the man who keeps 
this house be offered the chance of telling the truth, and 
so escaping punishment, and then with his daughter’s 
evidence and mine detailing what I heard from him before 
you arrived, we clear her and convict him beyond chance 
of escape.” 

“There is no doubt that she is right,” assented 
Smithers. ‘It is the best course, and the only safe 
one.” 

“IT believe it is,” said Beatrice, ‘‘ but it will be very 
terrible for me.” 

‘‘Not a bit,”’ answered Blanche, ‘‘ you will be surrounded 
by your friends, and in any case it will be less: painful 
than the whispers and asides and doubts that you would 
be met with for years if you adopted any other course.” 

‘‘That being settled,” said Smithers to} Ernest, ‘‘ you 
had better go and talk to Cotland, while I secure this one 
Come along, sir. You take it so quietly, I should like to 
bet it isn’t the first time you’ve been in the care of the 
police.” 

‘*- You mind your own business, my friend. It is quite 
enough for you to do your duty, and leave me to think 
how I shall punish all concerned in this outrage upon my 
liberty.” 


we 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE news that the self-styled Sir Percy Harris was in 
custody flew like wildfire, and the next morning the 
library at Deepdell Rectory, where the first examination 
was to take place before the rector and two neighbouring 
magistrates was crowded with representatives of all 
classes. 

It was beyond doubt that in the crowd the prisoner had 
few friends, and «the exclamation which greeted his 
appearance boded him little good if he could haye been 
handed over to popular justice. : 

The consideration, too, with which the witnesses for 
the prosecution were handed into the best seats near the 
Bench seemed to prove that the throne of justice itself 
was not entirely free from the taint of impartiality. 

Ernest Colebrooke had just informed the magistrates 
that he appeared for the prosecution, when a stir’ was 
heard near the door, and a little man with a big blue bag 
and small ferretty eyes entering the room and elbowing 
his way through the rustics, exclaimed loudly— - 

*¢ And I for the prisoner, your worship?” 

The little man was evidently known, and that not too 
fayourably to many of those present, who seemed inclined 
to resent warmly his unceremonious elbowing. 

Mr. Pyke, who by a legal fiction was supposed to be 
instructing Colebrooke, eyed his professional rival scorn- 
fully, and returned the coldest possible bow in answer to 
the gushing salutation of the new comer, who dilated on 
the pride and pleasure he felt at being concerned in any 
case with the celebrated and respected Pyke. 

When th _ tle man—Mr. Rivetts he was called—had 
seated hime lit Colebrooke again rose, but had hardly 
spoken th, self,ords before Rivetts was once more on his 
feet. eo W : 

‘‘One moment, your worship, I must ask before the 
learned counsel addresses you that all the witnesses ‘be 
ordered out of court.” na : 

‘Quite unnecessary, Mr. Rivetts, I think —at this 
stage at all events,” remonstrated the rector. 

‘© No use at all,” said an old naval captain, who sat on 
his right. ‘* Goon, Mr. Colebrooke.”’ ~~ ap 

« But I insist on my right !” said Rivetts. ‘‘I may as 
well say at once that my defence is that this case is a yile 
couspiracy, got up to prejudice my client’s claims against 
the Deepdell estates, which, however, are too clear and 
undoubted to be damaged by such a trick!’’’ 

‘“‘ We will try the Deepdell case at the proper time, Mr. 
Rivetts,” said Colebrooke, quietly,- ‘‘ when- your client 
returns—for instance, from transportation! In the mean- 
time I have no objection to raise to your request. Let 
the witnesses withdraw.” ' yes 

This difficulty being arranged, and the confusion con- 
sequent on the departure of so many persons having sub- 
sided, the case commenced in earnest. bis 


(To be continued—commenced in No. 236.) 


JoHN CARTER, a man about 35 years of age, was 
brought before the Maidstone borough magistrates, charged 
with having attempted to murder his wife. The medical evi- 
dence was to the effect that the prisoner had inflicted four. dee 
and dangerous gashes in his wife’s neck and back, and that had 
not. the woman possessed a naturally strong constitution, she 
must have died from their effects. The prisoner, who appeared 
to be very ill, was fully committed for trial. 


On Saturday evening a child about four years of age 
fell off the Victoria Embankment into the River Thames, mid- 
way between Waterloo and Hungerford Bridges. Police-con- 
stable Charles Curtis, E 230, happened to be passing et the 
time, and, without a moment’s hesitation, plunged into the 
water after the child, whom he brought safely to land, amid 
the cheers of a number of spectators. The child was taken to 
Charing-cross Hospital, and in the course of an hour seemed 
little tne worse for the immersion, 

A SAD occurrence took place at Shaldon on Friday. A 
gentleman named David Smith, cf Brixton, and his family were 
on a visit to the place, and about two.o’clock that afternoon 
they walked around the Ness, and Mr. Smith went into the 
water, whilst his wife and child remained. on the, rocks, The 
sea was running so rapidly as to be dangerous for any. but the 
strongest and most experienced swimmer, and whilst Mrs. 
Smith was looking on she saw her husband sink. _ Her cries 
for assistance brought the ferryman, named Onion, and some 
fishermen to the spot, but no trace of the unfortunate gentleman 
could be seev. After a two hours’ search the body was found 
and conveyed to the Crown and Anchor, where Mr. Grubb, 
surgeon, was awaiting it. He at once pronounced life to be 
extinct. The deceased was 46 years of age, and, besides his 
wife and the little boy referred to, who would have bathed with 
his father if he had not hurt one of his fect, he leaves a 
daughter. 

Some trouble has occurred in an Illinois town by the discovery 
that a Judge has for scyeral months past been swearing wit- 


nesses on a dictionary. : 


A FLOWER-SONG. 
Ceste est la flur, pertvelets fe at Le Tinoron 
Down where the garden grows, 
Gay as a banner, 
Spake to her mate the Rose 
After this manner : 
“ We are the first of flowers, 
Plain-land or hilly, 
All reds and whites are ours, 
Are they not, Lily?” 


Then to the flowers I spake,— 
“ Watch ye my Lady 

Gone to the leafy brake, 
Silent and shady ; 

When I am near to her, 
Lily, she knows; 

How I am dear to her, 
Look to it, Rose.’ 


Straightway the Bluc-bell stooped, 
Paler for pride, 

Down where the Violet drooped, 
Shy, at her side: 

“ Sweetheart, save me and you, 
Where has the summer kist 

Flowers of as fair a hue,— 
Turkis or amethyst ?” 


Therewith I laughed aloud, 
Spake on this wise, 
‘OQ little flowers so proud, 
Have ye seen eyes 
Change through the blue in them,— 
Change till the mere 
Loving that grew in them 
Turned to a tear ?” 


“‘ Flowers, ye are bright of hue 
Delicate, sweet; 

Flowers, and the sight of you 
Lightens men’s fect ; 

Yea; but her worth to me, 
Flowerets, even, 

Sweetening the earth to me, 
Sweeteneth heaven. 


“This, then, O Flowers, I sing ; 
God, when He made ye 
Made yet a fairer thing 
~ Making my Lady. 
Her He made tenderly, 
Graced her exceedingly ; — 
Girdle ye slenderly, 
Go to her pleadingly, 


“ Saying :—‘ He sendcth us,—~ 
He, the most dutiful ; 
Meetly he endeth us, 
- Maiden most beautiful! 
Let us get rest of you, 
Sweet, in your breast ; 
Die, being prest of you, 
Die, being blest.’ ”’ 
. Austin Dorson in Good Words. 
———aa 


A SWISS ROMANCE. 


A LetTer from Vaud states that. a young German lieutenant, 
wounded in the late war, between France and Germany, was 
sent toa quiet village in that canton, early in the month of 
October last, to recruit his strength, ‘There he made the 
acquaintance of a young lady, whose parents resided in the 
samé.village, and the couple became engaged. Owing to the 
mildness of the climate, and the interesting circumstances under 
which -he found himself ‘placed, the hero soon regained his 
health, -and before very long. an order arrived from head- 
quarters desiring him to report himself within a week at Berlin, 
where the depot of his regiment was then stationed. . The griof 
of the lovers when they came to part may be imagined, but 
with many vows of constancy the lieutenant at last tore himself 
away, and in due time arrived at Berlin. At first his letters 
were filled with protestations of the enduring nature of his love, 
but gradually, as time wore on, they became less frequent and 
much colder in tone. Six weeks had elapsed since he had last 
written, when, instead of a letter full of reproaches, the lieu- 
tenant received a telegram from his “dear Marie’’ in the 
following words :—“ Dear Fritz,—I have just received a letter, 
informing me that my uncle, who was a millionaire at Frank- 
bar, in the East. Indies, is dead, and that I am his sole heiress.’ 
The lieutenant lost no time. He set out for the village. The 
young lady was overwhelmed with joy on seeing her lover once 
more,.but reproached him for his long silence. ‘‘ Don’t iet us 
talk of it, dear. Marie,”’ he replied. ‘There is now no obstacle 
to our union. The unexpected good fortune which Providence 
has sent us has removed the objections of my parents to our 
marriage — for a fortune so great, so colossal.” At these words 
Marie looked at him with a puzzled and somewhat pained 
expression, and taking his hand, said, ‘‘ Fritz, do not make fun 
of me.’” ‘The lover drew out of his pocket the telegram, asking 
her-whether she had not written the words, “ My uncle has just 
died a millionaire at Frankbar.” Utterly astonished, Marie 
dropped his hand, and when she recovered the use of her tongue 
said sadly, her eyes filled with tears, “Dear Fritz, there is a 
mistake in the telegram. What I wrote was, ‘My uncle has 
just died.a missionaire in the East Indies,’ and the amount he 
has left me is just 196f. 45c.” The lieutenant returned to 
Berlin, a sadder and a wiser man. 


LLANDELLO, SOUTH WALES. 


Tuis prettily situated town, on the banks -of the Towy, is 
about feurteen miles from Carmarthen. There are several ex- 
cellent mineral springs in the neighbourhood, and the town is a 
very flourishing one... The marble bridge over the Towy is a 
magnificent structure. It was erected in 1848, and cos: about 
£18,000. ‘he church is very ancient, and has bcen restaed 
within a few years.. Our illustration will show what a beautiful 
place Liandello is. 


air by steam- 


Fracments of human beings, blown into the : 
«atmospheric 


boat explosion, are spoken of in Arkaneas 28 

hhenomena.” 
Str Watrer Scorr, in his days of law practice, once Soa 
a housebreaker at Jedburgh. After the trial ay peleoder sen 
for him, thanked him for his exertions, and sard . Le ea 
he could not give him a. fes,-but benwould gros: wo bits of 
information... First, that a yelping. termer ipaice a house was a 
better protection than a, big dog outside ;, and. secondly, that no 
lock so bothered a housebreaker a8 an old rusty one, 
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A LEGEND OF KILLARNEY. 


By THomMAS HayNes BAYLY. 
—_—_>o— 
CHAPTER I. 


O55 XHAUSTED by the fatigue of along journey 
in a hot September day, we sat at the win- 
dow of the Kenmare Arms, languidly look- 
ing into the high-street of Killarney, and 
scarcely noticing the groups of idlers who 
passed before us. Never did weary tra- 
veller rest in more comfortable quarters, and never did he 
obtain good fare and civility on more reasonable terms. 

“Well,” said I to our host, as he entered, ‘‘ what suc- 
cess? Have you secured a good boat’s crew for the 
morning ?” 

‘Yes, sir,” replied the landlord (whose reply, had he 
been an Irishman, I should not have ventured to put on 
paper, as I abhor an Englishman’s caricature of the 
brogue, while T adore the animated sketches of a Morgan 
or an Hdgeworth). ‘ Yes, sir; the very best cockswain, 
four good rowers, and above all, Serjeant Spillane, whose 
bugle charms every stranger that comes amongst us.” 

“ That’s well,” said I; ‘‘let all be in readiness early in 
the morning; fishing-tackle to catch salmon, a gun to 
rouse the echoes, and plenty of provisions for the crew.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the host, who still seemed inclined 
to linger. ‘‘ You have been fortunate, for there is not a 
boat now disengaged. There isa young gentleman below, 
sir, who seems very anxious to go on the lake to-morrow ; 
and I believe he will be obliged to stay at home.” 

«We have been fortunate indeed, then.” 

“Yes, sir. But, as 1 was saying to the young lad (a 
college lad I take it from England), if, now, anyone who 
has 2 boat would let you join him A 

“Well,” said I, laughing, ‘‘I see your drift; what is 
your young friend like ?” 

“Oh! quite a gentleman! pale, 
genteel.” : 

‘After a moment’s consultation with my companion, it 
was decided that we could not be so unsociable as to refuse 
accommodation to a young fellow-countryman, wan dering, 
like ourselves, in search of the picturesque; and, more- 
over, pale, thin, and very genteel. We therefore desired 
the landlord to inform the young man that we should be 
happy if he would join our party. 

The next morning was as beautiful and as bright as any 
that ever dawned upon a tourist ; and without those too 
frequent accompaniments to a party of pleasure, umbrellas, 
cloaks, and changes of hose, we hastened to Ross Castle, 
the place of embarkation, not a little anxious to see our 
companion. 

He was, indeed, pale and thin, and thoroughly what I 
believe the ladies call interesting. He blushed as he 
bowed to us, and he seemed reserved, but yet there was no 
awkwardness, no mauvaise ?onte in his manner. 

We spoke to him at first frequently, and he always 
answered with politeness, but it was merely an answer 
that he uttered ; and, as he never volunteered an observa- 
tion, we soon relapsed into silence: indeed, I could not 
help thinking, as he turned from me, and leant over the 
side of the boat, gazing on the deep clear water, that there 
was a something in the curl of the lip which seemed to 
say. “how can you tease me with common-place remarks 
amid such scenes as these!” 

I pereeived that the boatmen thought him very stupid, 
and I confess I began to be of their opinion, when I saw 
him recline for hours silently looking on the water, the 
sky, or the holly and arbutus trees that crowned the 
rocks. 

At length, after passing up the romantic narrow 
stream that unites the upper and lower lakes, we 
approached the Hagle’s Nest, and Spillane blew a loud 
blast on his bugle. 

The few wild notes were beginning to die away, when, 
far off upon the mountain, those notes were repeated !— 
and again ! and again! and again !—far, far away, as if in 
some deep unseen recesses, those few wild notes were re- 
peated more faintly, until all was again silent. 

One of the boatmen began to speak, but our pale com- 

anion, who was standing with distended eyes and lips 
apart, seized him by the arm and murmured ‘‘ silence,” in 
a deep agitated yoice; nor did he relax his hold, and 
change his posture until the last faint echo had long been 
hushed. He then passed his hand hastily over his eyes, 
threw himself into his old place in the boat, and relapsed 
into his former stupid-looking attitude. Whenever we 
paused to catch a fine view of the lakes, or to listen to one 
of the echoes, he was all animation ; but when the boat- 
men told us to look at one rock because it resembled a 
man-of-war, or at another, because it was like a cannon, 
he did not deign to turn his head towards these wonders. 

We landed at Glenaa Island, where we dined; but our 
pale companion was invisible during the repast ; he seemed 
to prefer rambling by himself; and when we hailed him, 
that we might re-embark, he hastily concealed a little 
book and a pencil, and once moresat silent by my side. 

Towards evening, as we were slowly coasting the Turk 
lake, the cockswain pointed out various fantastically- 
shaped rocks, designating one as O’Dognohoe’s Kagle 
another as O’Dognohoe’s Cloisters, another as O’Dogno- 

hoe’s Wine Cellar. = 

‘This O’Dognohoe seems to have been a person of im- 
portance here,” said I; ‘‘tell me who he was, or show 

him to me.’ — é 

‘«‘ We shall not see him, sir, to-night, it’s to be hoped,” 
said the oldest boatman of the crew, with that nationally 
characteristic expression, which, as I said before, I dare 
not imitate. He informed me that O Dognohoe had, in 
his time, been a chieftain of gigantic stature, who per- 
formed all sorts of wonderful feats. That his shade still 
haunted the lakes, and regularly paid them a visit once 
in seven years, walking 00 the water, dressed in white 
with a big three-cocked hat. He himself had been the 


and thin, and very 


last living person favoured with a glimpse of the spirit, 
which event happened just fourteen years before. 
Our pale companion was now listening intently. 
‘Fourteen years!” he exclaimed, 
lake every seventh year; 


‘and he visits the 
he has been here once since 


O’Dognohos, without even giving us his history! 
be sorry to go hence without hearing one legend of Kil- 
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you"met him, and we have a chance of meeting him to- 
night !” 

The suggestion of this possibility seomed by no means 
to gratify the old man, who told us that whoever had the 


luck to mest O’Dognohoe was sure to meet mischance 


afterwards. 

“And,” said I, ‘‘can no one tell me more of O’Dogno- 
hoe? Had he no mistress? Is there no love story con- 
nected with these beautiful lakes ?” 

The old boatman had no story for me, and though he 
dwelt much upon the certain fact of his having seen this 
same O’Dognohoe, the meeting seemed to have taken place 
to little purpose. 

‘«‘ What,” cried the pale lad, ‘‘have you no legends? 
For shame!—there ought to be—there must be a legend 


connected with every lovely bay, every green island, every 


bright waterfall that we have passed this morning; the 
very echoes prattle of romance! Who can listen to those 


unearthly responses, without imagining that he hears the 
revelry or the wailings of the guardian spirits of the 


mountain and the lake ?” 
“True,” I replied; ‘ yet these fellows can only talk of 
I shall 


larney.” . 
Our pale companion blushed as he replied— 
“If you can be content with an Englishman’s method 


of telling an Ivish tale, Z will venture to give you one.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THERE was once upon a time, near the western coast of 
Ireland, a romantic valley inhabited by a few peasants, 
whose rude cabins were surrounded by the most luxuriant 
trees, and sheltered by mountains rising almost perpen- 
dicularly on every side. Ireland has still many beautiful 
green vales, but there is not one so deeply, so securely 
nestled among the hills, as the one of which I speak. 
Add the depth of the deepest of these lakes to the height 
of the loftiest mountain that towers above us, and you 
may then form some idea of the deep seclusion of this 
forgotten valley. 

Norah was the prettiest girl in the little village. She 
was the pride of her old father and mother, and the ad- 
miration of every youth who beheld her. The cottage of 
her parents was the neatest in the neighbourhood. Norah 
knew how to make the homeliest chamber look cheerful, 
and the honeysuckle round the casement was taught by 
her hand to twine more gracefully than elsewhere. 

There was but one spring of water in this valley ; it was 
a little well of the brightest and clearest water ever seen, 
which bubbled up from the golden sand, and then lay 
calmly sleeping in a basin of the whitest marble. From 
this basin there did not appear to be any outlet ; the water 
ran into it incessantly, but no one could detect that any 
part of it escaped again! It wasa Fairy well ! 

In those days there were Fairies, so says the legend, and 
so says Crofton Croker, that inimitable historian of the 
little people of Ireland in the olden time; ours is not a 
story involving in its detail national habits and charac- 
teristics; on such ground who would dare to compete with 
Him? NotI. 

To return to the well; it was, as I said before, a Fairy 
well, and was held in great veneration by the inhabitants 
of the valley. 

There was a tradition concerning it which had time out 
of mind been handed down from parent to child. It was 
covered with a huge stone, which, though apparently very 
heavy, could be removed with ease by the hand of the 
most delicate female; and it was said to be the will of the 
Fairy who presided over it that all the young girls of the 
village should go thither every evening after sunset, re- 
move the stone, and take from the marble basin as much 
water as would be sufficient for the use of each family 
during the ensuing day; above all, it was understood to 
be the Fairy’s strict injunction that each young maiden 
when she had filled her pitcher, should carefully replace 
the stone; if at any time this were to be neglected the 
careless maiden would bring ruin on herself, and on all 
the inhabitants of the valley ; for ifthe morning sun ever 
shone upon the water, inevitable destruction would follow. 

Often did Norah trip lightly to the well with her 
pitcher in her hand, singing the wild melodies of her 
country, with her beautiful hair decorated with the bright 
red berries of the mountain ash, or the ripe fruit of the 
arbutus tree, and leaning over the bubbling spring, fill 
her pitcher, carefully replace the stone, and return to her 
parents without one sad thought to drive away sleep from 
her pillow. 

This could not last for evep; Norah was formed to be 
beloved, and soon a stranger youth came to the valley,—a 
soldier—-one who had seen the world. He was clad in 
armour, and he talked of brighter scenes :—ah, could there 
be a brighter scene than that lone valley ? He dazzled the 
poor girl’s eye, and he won her heart ; and when she went 
at sunset to fetch water from the fairy well Coolin was 
always atjher side. 

Her old parents could not approve of such an attach- 
ment. The young soldier’s stories of camps and courts 
possessed no charms for them, and when they saw that 
Norah loved to listen to him, they reproved their child for 
the first time in their lives, and forbade her in future to 
meet the stranger. She wept, but she promised to obey 
them, and, that she might avoid a meeting with her lover, 
she went that evening to the well by a different path to 
that which sho had been accustomed to take. 

She removed the stone, and haying filled the pitcher, 
she gat down by the side of the well and wept bitterly. 
She heeded not the hour: twilight was fast fading into 
the darkness of night, and the bright stars which studded 
the heavens directly over her head, were reflected in the 
crystal fountain at ie feet. 

Her lover stood before her. 

‘Oh! come not here,” shejcried, ‘ come not here. I 
have promised not to meet you: had I returned home 
when my task was done, we never should have met! I 
have been disobedient ; oh! why did I ever see you? you 
bave taught me how to weep!” 

«‘ Say not so, dearest Norah,” replied the young soldier; 
“come with me,” 
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‘‘ Neyer! never!” she emphatically exclaimed, as she 
hastily arose, and advanced from the well. ‘‘ I, who never 
broke my word, have broken it to-night! I said I would 
not meet you, and we have met.”’ She uttered this, in an 
agony of tears, walking wildly forwards, whilst Coolin, 
with her hand clasped in both of his, walked by her sido 
endeavouring to pacify her. : F 

“Your fault, if it be one,” said he, kindly, ‘‘ was in- 
yoluntary ; your parents will forgive you, and when they 
know how tenderly I love you, they will no longer reject 
me as their son. You say you cannot leave them; well, 
well; I porhaps may stay here, may labour for them and 
for you. What is there I would not resign for my Norah ? 
You are near your home, give me one smile; and now, 
dearest, good night.” 

Norah did smile upon him, and softly opening the 
wicket, she stole to her own chamber, and soon fell asleep, 
full of fond thoughts of the possibility of her parents’ 
sanction to her lover’s suit. 

She slept soundly for several hours. 

At last, awaking with a wild scream, sheystarted from 
her bed. ‘‘The well! the well!” she cried. ‘I neglected 
to replace the stone! It cannot be morning. No—no—no, 
the gray dawn is just appearing : I will run, I shall be in 
time.” 

As she flew along the well-known path, the tops of the 
eastern hills were red with the near approach of sunrise. 
Is that the first sunbeam that gilds yonder mountain? 
No! it cannot be—she will yet be in time! 

Norah had now reached a spot from whence, looking 
downwards, she could sec the well at the distance of a few 
hundred yards. She stood like a statue; her eyes were 
fixed; one hand grasped her forehead, with the other she 
pointed forwards. So suddenly had amazement arrested 
her flight, that her attitude retained the appearance of 
motion: she might have passed jfor the statue of a girl 
running, but she was motionless. The unclouded morn- 
ing sun was shining brightly on the spot; the spring, 
once so gentle, was now sending forth a foaming torrent, 
which was rapidly inundating the valley. Already the 
alarmed villagers were rushing from their cabins, but 
Norah did not move: her hand was still pointed towards 
the spot, but she appeared unconscious of danger. 

Still the foaming torrent poured forth, and the water 
approached the spot where she stood. Coolin, who had 
been seeking her everywhere, now ran towards her; his 
footstep roused her, and crying, ‘‘ My fparents! save 
them!” she fell at his feet. 

He bore her in his arms upa hill which was near them ; 
still the torrent raged behind them, the vast flood became 
wider and deeper. 

When they reached the summit of the hill, it appeared 
to be a wooded island; water surrounded them on every 
side, and their resting-place became gradually smaller and 
smaller. 

Many other green islands were to be seen, some less 
extensive than that on which they had found a temporary 
security ; and these gradually grew smaller and smaller, 
and vanished one by one. 

“Oh! that we were on the sumwit of yon mountain,” 
said Coolin; and kissing Norah’s pale cheek, he cried, ‘‘ Is 
there no hope? my poor girl, my own dear love.” 

“My parents! — my parents!’ exclaimed Norah, 
‘‘ where are they ?—Oh! they have perished, the victims 
of their only child’s disobedience !” 

Clasped in each other's arms the lovers awaited their 
doom. ‘The waters still rose higher and higher—the 
island became indistinct—it was a speck—it was gone ! 

The cause of the calamity having expiated her error, 
the wrath of the Fairy was appeased. The waters rose no 
more; but the beautiful valley of the Fairy well now 
lies buried under the clear waters of the LAKE OF 
KILLARNEY. 


Our companion had warmed with his subject ; he was 
no longer pale, and so well had we performed our parts 
as listeners, and so evident was the interest we had felt 
in the tale, that a mutual good understanding was at 
once established between us. The youth had proved 
himself not to be the stupid nonentity we had supposed 
him; and he, having observed our fixed attention, con- 
descended to believe that we were not the mere feast- 
ing, idle party-of-pleasurists he had thought us. 

We at last became quite sociable, nay, almost confi- 
dential: as we proceeded homewards, he drew from his 
pocket the little book which he had before taken such 
pains to conceal; though diffident in the glare of noon- 
day, he was self-possessed in the twilight ; and when I 
inquired whether the scenery had inspired him, he told us 
he had only been inyoking the fairies. 

‘‘ This little book is full of rhymes,’ said he ; ‘* they 
are not worth showing.” ‘To avoid further solicitation, 
howeyer, he read us the following stanzas : 


Oh! where do fairies hide their heads 
When snow lies on the hills; 
When frost has chill’d their mossy beds, 
And crystallized their rills ?— 
Beneath the moon they cannot trip 
Tn circles o’er the plain, . 
And draughts of dew they cannot sip 
Till green leaves come again. 
Perhaps in small blue diving bells 
They plunge beneath the waves, 
Inhabiting the wreathed shells 
That lie in coral caves. 
Perhaps in red Vesuvius 
Carousal they maintain 
And cheer their little spirits thus 
Till green leaves come again. 


When they return, then will be mirth 
And music in the air, 

And mystic rings upon the earth, 
And mischief everywhere ! 

The maids, to keep the elves aloof, 
Will bar the doors in vain ; 

No key-hole will be fairy proof 


When green leaves come again. 
That night we parted with our companion. He was to 


rise early the following morning to proceed in search of 
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fresh beauties, and we were to return to the city of Cork. 
1 never part with one who has accidentally been my 
companion in a pleasant excursion without a melancholy 
feeling: we haye been by chance shuffled together in 
the pack of human beings once in our lives, and the 
chances of the game are much against our ever finding 
ourselves dealt face to face upon the same board again; I 
therefore shook hands with him with regret, and neyer 
expected to see him more. : 

My sensibility, however, was thrown away ; six months 
after, I discovered him leisurely taking a slice of the 
joint at the Atheneum club, and at his elbow was a 
cruet, containing half a pint of sherry. Ho studies law 
at Gray’s-inn, writes for periodicals, patronises poet’s 
corner, and is be seen almost daily at the Athenseum 
at six o’clock, occupying the table to the left of the en- 
trance door. 


THE VISION OF THE FAITHFUL. 


Upon the faithful in the common things 
Enjoined of duty, rarest blessings wait. 
A pious nun (an ancient volume brings 
The legend and the lesson), while she sate 
Reading some scriptures of the Sacred Word, 
And marvelling much at Christ's exceeding grace, 
Since, in her room, a Vision of the Lord 
With sudden splendor filling all the place ; 
Whereat, she knelt, enraptured !—when a bell 
Signalled her hour to feed the convent’s poor ; 
Which humble duty done, she sought her cell, 
Andlo! the Vision, brighter than before, 
Who, smiling, spake, “ Even so is Heaven obtained; 
I—hadst thou lingered here—had not remained !”’ 
Joun G. Saxe. 


enough) haye select persons on purpose for their better 
education.”” ‘‘ Her manifolde Chaine and Tiffinie Ruffe, 
without the addition of Sattin Gowne, Hood, and round 
beguarded Petticoat, speake her supereminent for a Citie 
Patronship at least.”’ ‘‘ His patent for the Office of Wine 
being granted, not a firkin of wine can be conveyed with- 
out a ticket from Alderbury Churchyard, but one of this 
noble Alderman’s sprites will prie into it ; and, because it 
wants hallowing with a note, it must be damned to the 
bottom of his cellar.” 


The mountebank was a well-known character in 
streets and fairs in the old days; and humorous prints 
throw light on many queer sayings and doings connected 
with the lives of such men. In some cases the broadsheet 
or handbill of the exhibitor himself has been preserved. 
One of these belonged to Hans Buling, a Dutch mounte- 
bank well-known in London. He was a grotesque look- 
ing fellow, very fantastical in dress, and was attended by 
amonkey, which he had taught to act the part ofa Jack- 
pudding attendant. Buling himself had once been a 
Jack-pudding to some other mountebank, and thus well 
knew the secrets of the craft. His broadsheet represents 
him bedizened with finery, holding a scroll and a phial; 
at his feet an ape and a chest of medicines; while his 
Jack-pudding is coming from behind a curtain. Beneath 
the picture is an ample versified account of the wonderful 
cures he can effect, beginning :— 


“See sir, see here, 
A doctor rare, 

Who travels much at home; 
Here take my pills, 
I cure all ills, 

Past, present, and to come.” 


time, or a little later, is called the Clothier’s Delight; or, 
the Rich Men’s Joy and the Poor Men’s Sorrow, wherein 
is expressed the craftiness and subtleness of many clothiers 
in England, by beating down the workmen’s wages: 
“‘ Combers, weavers, and spinners, for little gains, 
Doth earn their money by taking hard pains.” 


And the broadsheet further tells us that the song is to be 
‘sung to the tune of Jenny come tye me.” The wood- 
cuts are on a par with the verses. 

If we come to the reign of Charles the Second, we have 
abundant proof of the strong language used in the broad- 
sheets and ballads relating to political affairs. When 
Oliver was dead, and it was safe to abuse him, there 
appeared such effusions as the following :—‘‘ The English 
Devil; or, Cromwell and his Monstrous Witch Discover’d 
at Whitehall: with the Strange and Damnable Speeches 
of the Hellish Monster, by way of Revelation touching 
King and Kingdom: with a Narrative of the Infernal 
Plots, Inhumane Actings, and Barbarous Conspiracies of 
this Grand Impostor, and most Audacious Rebel, that 
durst aspire from a Brewhouse to the Threne, Washing 
his Accursed Hands in the blood of his Royal Sovereign.” 
The title being thus highly spiced, we can well believe 
that the ballad or effusion itself is not wanting in vitupe- 
ration.— All the Year Round. 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


Baxep Breap Puppinc.—One pint of sweet milk, a piece of 
butter half the size of an egg, three slices of stale bread broken 
in small pieces, when scalding hot add three eggs well beaten, 
and sugar to your taste, with nutmeg. Bake half an hour. 

Frosting ror Cake.—One pound of sugar with just water 
enough to wet it, whites of three eggs beaten alittle, but not to 
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THE CHANNEL ISLANDS FROM THE COAST OF FRANCE. 


Oly Sutives and stlonopolies. 


ELIZABETH, James the First, and Charles the First, 
are well known to have granted patents and monopolies 
to all kinds of crafty and unworthy persons, and for 
numerous branches of trade, in return for money payments 
to replenish the Sovereign’s purse. Sometimes the manu- 
facture of certain articles, sometimes the retailing, some- 
times the importing, sometimes the exporting, were 
granted to the favoured parties as sp cial monopolies ; 
While in other cases the patentee had a right to claim 
royalties or percentages on all the sales effected by regular 

ealers. In this way the list of monopolies became at 
length enormous. Wine, oil, salt, starch, tin, steel, coals, 
currants, iron, playing-cards, calf-skin, felts, canvas, ox- 
shin bones, potash, aniseed, vinegar, aqua-vitse, brushes, 
pots, bottles, saltpetre, lead, Latin grammar-books, cala- 
mine stone, glass, paper, sulphur, new drapery, dry 
pilchards—all were subject in divers ways to the operation 
of this pernicious system. The satirists and artists were 
not slow to attack the monopolists with pen and pencil. 
There appears to have been one Alderman Abel, who held 
a monopoly of some kind for the sale of wine in the City 
of London. A broadsheet was published about him at a 
time when he had become enriched by his monopoly. One 
woodcut represents him at his winé-office in Alderbury 
Churchyard, while another shows his wife surrounded by 
the gocd things of life. The complaining reproaches in 
the lines beneath the woodcuts are full of Jittlo instructive 
bits :—<«<« His wiye’s shoes must not now shine with the 
Smeering and unsightly unguent of kitchen stuff, but the 

urest Blacke that Spaine affords must row cover her 
y feet.” ‘Their children must be nursed and bred 
at Hyegate, and (because the Court breeding is not gentle 


Then he goes on to say: 

‘‘ Thousands I’ve dissected, 
Thousands new erected, 
And such cures effected, 
As none e’er can tell. 
Let the palsie shake ye, 
Let the chollick rack ye, 
Let the crinkum break ye, 
Let the murrain take ye, 
Take this and you are well.” 


After much else (unquotable to modern ears) he winds 
up with the exhortation :— 


“ Read, judge, and try, 
And if you die, 
Never believe me more.” 


The rogue must have enjoyed the joke contained in the 
last two lines. Another mountebank, somewhat later in 
date, caused his portrait to be engraved with the sonorous 
inscription in dog-Latin: ‘‘ Magnifico Smokentissimo 
Custardissimo Astrologissimo Cunningmanissimo Rabbi- 
nissimo Viro Jacko Adams de Clerkenwell Greeno hanc 
Lovellissimam sui Picturam.” Then, in the corner where 
the painter’s and engraver’s names are usually placed, 
there is the further entry, ‘‘ Hobbedebooby pinxit et 
scratchabat.” Jack Adams, the cunning man of Clerken- 
well green, is represented in this picture, standing at a 
table with 2 horoscope, an alphabet hornbook, and a Poor 
Robin’s Almanack before him; a tobacco-pipe is sticking 
in his girdle ; aslatternly woman is coming into the room, 
saying, ‘‘ Please, sir, can you tell my fortune ?”’ 

The complaints by workmen concerning the low rate of 
wages, aud the starvation life of those who make up 
cheap clothing for slopsellers, are by no means of recent 
origin, <A broadsheet ballad, about the Commonwealth 


a froth, add them to the sugar and water, put the mixture in a 
deep dish, place in a kettle of boiling water, and beat till quito 
thick, take from the fire and beat till cold and thick enough to 
spread with a knife. 

Pouppine wirnout Mizx or Ecas.—Half a pint of water, 
half a pint of treacle, two teaspoonfuls of soda, one teaspoonful 
of salt, thicken to quite a thick batter, stir in either berries or 
raisins, boil three hours. 

GINGERBREAD.—F our tablespoonfuls of warm water, four 
tablespoontuls of melt‘d butter, one cup of treacle, one tea- 
spoonful each of soda and ginger, and flour to roll. 

Murrins.—Two cups of flour, one cup of milk, half a cup of 
sugar, one egg, one teaspoonful each of cream of tartar and suda, 
one tablespoonful of butter. Bake in rings. 

Lemon Cake.— One and a half cups of sugar, half a cup or 
a tablespoonful of butter, well beaten together, three well besten 
eggs, the grated rine of one lemon, two cups of flour, and half 
a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in half a cup of milk. Beat this 
mixture well, then add a little salt, and stir in very lightly the 
juice of the lemon. Bake in two shallow tins twenty minutes. 


Tue Baroness Burdett-Coutts recently presented 16,000 dols. 
for division among the clerks in the banking firm with which 
she is associated.— American Paper. 2 

Mrs. Cot, widow of Colonel Colt, is said to be the richest 
woman in America, Her yearly income is over 400,000 dols. 
She lives at Hurtford, Conn. Many anecdctes are told other 
liberality, her kindness, and her prompt business ERbI aS e is 
a warm patron, and good judge of art. But the m FE wo 
able chapter in her biography is the intercst’ she ta a in e 
welfare and advancement of her work-people and oepau . 8. 

Miss M. E. Dyorr is the editor und eras of the New 
Rochelle Pione:r, in Westchester county. She is a he 18 years 
of age, talented and plucky. ‘The Z%oncer . ese y, and its 
make-up is good, Miss Dyott is editor, publisher, foreman and 
compositor, Sho is assisted in composing by two boys, and her 
paper is published with regularity. 
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The Stage of 1871: a Review of Plays and Players. By Hawx’s- 
Eyre. London: Bickers and Son. ©1871. 

War wonderful train of self-deception could ever 
have caused ‘t Hawk’s-Hye”’ to imagine that he was in 
the remotest degree qualified to instruct the British public 
on things theatrical altogether passes our comprehension ; 
but even this curious misconception on the part of the 
author is less marvellous than the fact that ‘a volume 
printed by respectable printers, and published by respect- 
able publishers, should ever have been allowed to go forth 
to the world crowded with the evidences of ignorance alike 
of the English-drama ard of English grammar, with which 
“The Stage of 1871” abounds. ‘To take a few instances 
at random. On page 4, which is the second page of the 
work proper, ‘‘Hawk’s-Eye” tells us that ‘‘ the chief 
complaint against the stage at the present time is the 
neglect of Shakespeare, and it is assumed that, because 
Shakespeare is not performed, his works are not appre- 
ciated.” With thisassumption, which it strikes us is 
purely his own, ‘‘ Hawk’s-Hye” tells us he does not 
acres. ‘His works are studied as much now by the 
educated classes as formerly. Why then are not 
his plays performed? And I reply that the drama 
of the present time is almost entirely supported by 
the educated middle class, and that they do not like 
tragedy and do not care to sup on horrors?” That is 
to say the class which appreciates and studies Shakespeare 
does not like ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” or ‘* King Lear!” 
and this seeming contradiction is. thus accounted for “‘ as 
a class they are better educated than formerly, they are 
more refined. and have better tastes. ‘This is not the age 
of hard-drinking, hard-swearing, bull-baiting, cock- 
fighting, and pugilism; nor is it the age that would sit 
for hours listening to actors ranting and roaring on the 
stage, as they did in the good old times. No, this is the 
age of improvements, of refinement, of literature, of ragged 
schools, shoe-black brigades, and universal education, and 
T believe that if the Kembles were to reappear now, they 
would be thought a great deal too stilted and a great deal 
too grand.” ‘The peculiar train of reasoning that shuts 
out Shakespeare from an ‘‘ age of literature,” with which 
he might have been supposed to have something in com- 
mon, and connects the fall of the Kembles with the rise of 
ragged-schools, is followed by a striking proof of the 
attention paid to Shakespearean literature in the schools 
where our author was educated. As we have seen, he has 
been speaking of the inapplicability of Shakespeare’s tra- 
gedies to modern audiences, and selecting the ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream ” as an example, he avers that ‘‘it is 
out of place on the stage,” and he asks ‘‘ what can be 
nore jarring to the imagination than to see Ariel (!!) in 
flesh and blood on the stage, and to listen to the beautiful 
language of the poet delivered in a voice pitched in a key 
that reminds you somewhat of ‘ night-lights, only a half- 
penny a box ;’ and few I fancy would care to see it, but for 
the extraordinary ability of Mr. Phelps in Billy Bottom.” 
We must confess it would be ‘‘ jarring to” our ‘‘ imagina- 
tion to see Ariel” in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and we should certainly be inclined to fancy that Bottom 
was not the only character in the piece who had been 
‘‘ translated,” but we could almost put: up with this to 
sce the voice pitched in a key, etc., which ‘ Hawk’s-eye” 
fancies ‘‘ few would care to see.” >» By the way what does 
he mean by “ Billy Bottom?” Is this an emendation on 
Quince’s familiar expression ‘‘ bully Bottom ?” 

This sample will have served to satisfy our readers o 
Hawk’s-Eye’s intimate acquaintance with the works of 
Shakespeare, and tojprepare them for the further announce- 
ment that the ‘‘ Man of the World” is ‘‘ disgusting at the 
present time.” ‘‘ To expect that we should like the 
‘School for Scandal’ as well as our forefathers would be 
absurd.” As for ‘some of the language and the plot,” 
he tells us they ‘7s not of the kind to please now as it 
did formerly.”” On page 9 we read ‘* whatever acts upon 
and tends to excite thought is beneficial. Now it is 1m- 
possible to deny that a good play does this to a large ex- 
tent. Any one who doubts this has only to watch the 
audience, and they ust be convinced of it.” What they 
relates to, the audience, or to any one, we have not made 
up our minds, but we should certainly suppose it would 
have been more to the purpose to watch the play. 

But ‘* Hawk’s-Eye” improves with every paragraph. 
‘He is arguing on behalf of the stage, and_ its: beneficial 
influences on the mind. Here is his illustration in 
point :—‘‘It may be asked, does going to.see a goblin- 
monk flung from the topmost tower of Notre Dame tend 
to improve? Yes, it does, why not? A young: person 
sees it and is astonished, and wonders; wonder is the 
offspring of ignorance. He wonders again how it-is done, 
why the monk’s neck is not broken? Then he thinks and 
thinks, until he comes to the conclusion that a very large 
feather bed is probably an important actor in the piece. 


Here is education at once, inductive reasoning; wonder. 


ceases. His first lesson makes him think less of the leap 
and more of the feather bed, and he is to that extent a 
wiser man, and the next time takes care to go to see 
something better.” 

_ Comment on this wonderful outburst would indeed be 
“gilding refined gold.” After reading it we can only 
oxclaim with the author ‘‘ Theatres not necessary ?’—why 
they are the first sure sign of civilisation ; came in with 
the monks, and remained in England after they left.” We 
are aware that this statement may surprise historians, but 
« Hawk’s Eye” is our authority. > : 

After this we shall scarcely be surprised to learn that 
‘the charges that have lately been made against the 
manazers of the Jondon theatres is more than half 
truc, and {hat much, nay, almost everything must 
depend upon them,” or, that in writing a good piece, ‘‘ the 
chatacters must be well drawn ; then there is the plot and 
sone tg.” : ‘ 
Fa seen sont with exhibiting bis mastery of the English 
language, ‘‘Hawk’s Eye” lets us know that he has 
studied French, and talks about “ opera bouffé” and ‘the 
premier danseu-e,” although the doubt cast upon the sex 
vf the artist is, we belicye, quite unjustifiable, 


reasons for the failure of ‘‘ War.” 
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But to follow this extraordinary writer through all his 


lucubrations would be both tedious and unprofitable. 
What object he can have set before himself in publishing 
his book is a mystery, unless it was to puff the: Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre and the plays of the late Mr. T. W. 
Robertson. This he doesalmost unceasingly. Beginning 
by speaking of that lamented gentleman as *‘a man of 
brilliant genius,” 
though “ thousands could not appreciate—would not even 
understand them.” One entire chapter is devoted to ex- 
trayagant laudation of nearly every member of the com- 
pany. A gentleman who failed to see the brilliancy of 


he calls his comedies “exquisite,” 


“ Ours’” is sneeringly recommended to go to the Adelphi, 


which is a theatre no lover of the drama would select, 
though, on the other hand, it would be absurd to send 
your servants to see “ Ours’.” J ; 
marked, that this lover of the Robertsonian drama invari- 


In parenthesis, be it re- 


ably writes ‘‘ Ours” instead of ‘‘ Ours’,” thus conclusively 


proving that he does not even understand the title of his 
fayourite comedy. So satisfied is he, however, with the 


God of his idolatry that he hints there were discreditable 
In addition to his 
love he has also an antipathy. This is to people who 
laugh at theatres, and he proudly contrasts “ the remark- 
able silence with which pieces are listened to at the Prince 
of Wales’s,” with the shouts of laughter that greet Mr. 
Buckstone’s appearance at the Haymarket. ; 

We have devoted so much space to ‘‘ Hawk’s-Hye,” in 
spite of his utter insignificance, because we look upon 
him as to some extent a type. It may be assumed on his 
own confession that he is a representative patron of his 
pet theatre, which, in spite of the unmistakeable talents 
of its manageress, is mainly answerable for the growth 
of a *‘ Brussels carpet”? school of actors, which seeks to 
destroy every outward manifestation of feeling, and to 
reduce the artist to the level of a tailor’s block. The 
result of the teachings of this school have been painfully 
zaanifest, when on one or two occasions members of the 
company have played away from their own boards, out 
of their own pieces. 

But beyond this, ‘‘ Hawk’s Eye” is this representative 
of alargeclass. Every man who knows nothing whatever 
either of dramatic literature, of acting, or of the English 
Janguage,and who should shrink with terror from the task of 
writing an ordinary business letter, seems to think he is 
perfectly qualified to become a dramatic critic. This is 
evidently ‘‘ Hawk’s Eye’s” opinion of himself, and it is 
our sincere belief that nearly all the faults of the modern 
stage, and they are many, are due to the fact that so many 
of those whose duty it is, in the interests of the public, to 
exercise a strict and constant supervision over the pro- 
ductions of the metropolitan theatres are nearly as igno- 
rant as ‘*‘ Hawk’s Eye” himself, of the subject on which 
they are allowed to write. There is a sentence in the volume 
under notice which is so exactly applicable to the class 


alluded to, that we tender it to the serious consideration of 


the author and his compeers :—‘‘ Many, a great many, 
young men of say twenty years of age, can claim that 
they are well educated as far as school education goes, but 
really possess: very little of the education that is gained in 
the world, but instead have plenty of conceit and assur- 
ance, and think they know: everything because they know 
very little; and they haye to get rid of their assurance and 
satisfaction with their opinions, before their minds can be- 
come cultivated.” 

Anything more truthful than this sentence has. been 
rarely written. It is almost the only one in the book we 
ean cordially endorse, and we do earnestly advise ‘‘Hawk’s 
Eye” to postpone the further outpourings on the same 
subject with which he threatens us until his mental cul- 
tivation has at least commenced. 


The atest Fashions. 


Tx London season is over; London is dismal and 
deserted. To the uninitiated and unfashionable, the great 
metropolis would seem to be at its best; the parks and 


public gardens never more beautiful. The bright sun 


has found its way into the gloomiest streets, bestowing a 
cheerfulness unknown to them for more than nine months 
of the year. The broad thoroughfares seem handsomer 
than ever, and palaces, churches, and fine buildings dis- 
play their architectures against a blue sky, and have cast 
off for a time their half-diaphanous veil of fog and smoke. 
It is the fashionable drives and promenades that are 
deserted and melancholy—the shops that are dismal and 
depressing. The elegant millinery, the charming robes, 
the glittering jewellery, the tempting nick-nacks are no 
longer beheld. ‘The attractive window-dressing, that is 
an art in itself, is neglected. Probably ‘the dresser”’ 
has obtained his holiday, and is now at the sea-side, revel- 
ing in the unaccustomed luxuries of freedom and fresh 
air. All sorts of half-soiled, half-crushed, old-fashioned 
articles crowd the windows of west-end shops, and the 
common-place, tasteless way in which they are displayed 
is the only thing that makes us conscious how cleverly 
the usual arrangement of the articles disposed to tempt 
the public, must be. Even ‘annual sales” and “selling 
off” are pretty well concluded now. Shops which made 
a great display of ‘‘reduction of prices,” and tempted a 
crowd for awhile, have sunk into a kind of dull apathy. 
But there are still great bargains to be obtained by the 
seokers of such. Dresses of buff cambric, yard wide, 
for 3s. 6d. the complement of twelve yards; fine muslins 
of equal length for 5s. 6d, and 6s. 6d. each dress ; wash- 
ing silks from 25s. to 30s.; parasols for 2s, 6d. Muslin 
and cambric dresses have been sold at remarkably low 
prices this year. Cambrics, or percales, as they are tech- 
nically called, with handsome patterns, can be had for 
about 7d. or 8d. per yard; muslins as low as 33d. of a 
coarse quality, a fine one for 7d. or 8d. Piques are selling 
at 9d. and 1s. per yard, and the cretonne chintzes at $d., 
10d., and 1s.—the latter in extremely handsome patterns, 
with green, violet, buff, and black grounds. 

Plain decided buff dresses are now scarcely ladylike for 
outdoor wear. In the house they are acceptable, and al- 
ways look fresh, Extremely pale buff muslins are 


ynobjectionable, Dresses of Holland do not look well 
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when once washed. But there is a new material, closely 
resembling Brown Holland, but closer and richer looking 
and appearing to be a woollen fabric. This is a Hrench 
cambric—cool, and very desirable both for children’s and 
ladies’ dresses. We recently saw a little girl in a costume 
of this, made with a plain skirt, and tunic edged with a 
frill and looped up. The frill was set on with a heading, 
and run onacord. Both edges were finished with narrow 
cluny lace. The bodice had a similar frill round the neck, 
and down the front a frill run in the centre. Bell sleeves 
with coat sleeves under, both trimmed with a frill like 
that on the tunic. A sashof the material was edged also 
with lace. Dresses of this kind look equally rich in town, 
country, or seaside. Cottons and cambrics of shades of 
browns or greys, trimmed with washing lace or braid, are 
yery much worn. Also a new material is a grenadine, 
similar to the French cambric above described, but so fine 
as to be likegrenadine. These dresses ara embroidered with 
sprigs of silk—blue, green, or crimson. They are very 
ladylike, very new, and very pretty. 

Shades of subdued buff or brown Holland colour har- 
monize better with deep crimson than with blue, a combi- 
nation English ladies rarely seem to. understand, but 
which the French constantly make. In fact, deep crimson 
or damask is a better complement to any yellow shade than 
blue, which contrasts too violently, and produces a gaudy 
harsh effect. Before the season quite broke up we ob- 
served a charming morning toilette on a beautiful young 
foreign lady, driving round Rotten Row. Her dress was 
of the Holland-coloured new French cambric we have 
already described, very simply made. She wore an 
Italian straw bonnet, trimmed with black velvet, straw 
ribbon, and a damask rose. Her waistband and a bow at 
the throat were of a deep damask red or dark crimson. 

Muslin tunics over coloured silk skirts will be very 
much worn as the season becomes too chilly for muslin 
alone. Indeed, many ladies always prefer them. A plain 
long skirt and muslin body and tunic, the tunic of ample 
size, and cut by our ‘‘shawl” or ‘‘ polonaise’”’ pat- 
tern, may he merely hemmed and looped up each side, or 
it may be edged with lace or a frill. Short dresses 
and dresses long enough to float slightly on the 
ground generally bear a flounce. The latter, however, 
can be worn plain. We will describe a couple of muslin 
over silk dresses that are more elaborate. 

lst—A blue silk short skirt and high square body, 
inside under the body folds of tulle across the bosom. On 
the skirt large vandykes not very wide, half a yard deep, 
made of muslin rouche. <A box pleated flounce between, 
following the vandykes, being under them only. Thus the 
flounce is vandyked at the top, and the upper spaces be- 
tween the vandykes are plain. Above this two muslin 
frills, one over the other, covering the head of the muslin 
vandykes, the top one with a heading. Tunic of muslin. 
Apron front caught together at the back. In this, first 
two frills, one over the other, as on the skirt. A space 
and one frill with a heading. At the back over all a full 
double panier falling over the vandyked flounce on the 
skirt. A broad sash with long loops in two sets one over 
another, and long ends. A bow above at the waist. The 
square body is edged with a muslin or lace frill, and a 
blue rouche above. Coat sleeves. with over cuffs of deep 
frill, puffy lace ruffs, square in shape and mingled with 
blue bows. aad 

2nd dress.—Bright brown silk. Single rather deep 
flounce. Above that a double puff of silk, with a narrow 
frill at each edge, the whole overlapping tho flounce. 
High body of the silk. High body of muslin. Tunic 
like the first, but the front edged with only one frill. 
Above it lace insertion, run with brown ribbon; no sash. 
A brown waist-band, and double loops and ends of wide 
ribbon on the hips towards the back. Double loops and 
skirt ends at the back of the neck, lying on the back of 
bodice.. : These are fixed in places, so as not to be disar- 
ranged in walking. -Bell sleeves with double rouches, 
headedsby ifsertion, ron with brown. 

“In‘ the skirt/of the dress are a series of straps from the 
waist nearly to the bottom of the flounce. Each strap 
isa puff of muslin, witha frill each side, and rounded 
across the lower end, where it finishes on the skirt. 
Where the frill joins the puff, each side is a row of brown 
velvet. Atthe end above the rounded frill a handsome, 
wide, brown bow. This sort of trimming is very effertive 
and stylish, and not expensive. With care it can be wora 
a season without washing, and may then be cleaned and 
restored if desired. 

A very elegant dress can be made as follows— Long 
skirt, very deep flounce, headed by a full rouche. On 
one side of the front, at the top of the flounce, plage a 
triple bow and two ends of sash ribbon fringed out, 
Panier open in front, sloped away and caught towards 
the back by a ribbon bow, sloping down behind to the 
flounce. Bodice high behind, low and square before, 
with a rouche round, tell sleeves drawn in to the arm 
above the wrist, with a full frill, and under frills of 
muslin. A rouche round the armhole and aboye the 
frill, and from the armhole to the frill two rouches, 
joined at the armhole, but apart at the wrist, where a 
bow unites them. The centre of the sleeve between is 
open (or not), showing the white muslin sleeve. On 
the body there is a bow at the bosom, and another at 
the waist. This dress is very pretty in azure blue silk, 
the flounce, panier, and frills and puffs of white muslin, 
edged with lace. The bows of black terry ribbon or 
velvet, with very pale blush pink roses: a large rose in 
each large cluster of bows, and a rosebud in the small 
ones. A pale mauve dress also looks pretty thus, with 
tea-roses; a pink dress with damask roses. 

An en dress is thus made— Skirt just on the 
Brome ; two flounces, each headed by a quilling ; panier 
Sania sotat’ open in front ; two tulip-shaped pieces 
side of the front ; two very large pieces, pointed to 
pperoepoud, frilled into the side seam, and caught off at 
the centre of the back; all edged with a frill, headed 
by a quilling of ribbon. Bodice trimmed as a high one 
behind, and low square in front, and round the arm- 
holes, with quilled ribbon; two rather long, square coat 
ends put on behind, trimmed with a frill and a quilling ; 
hanging sleeves, edged with @ fill and quilling, and 
deep muslin under-sloeyes, a 
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Gonbersutions on Axess. 
Written expressly for the Lapy’s Own Paper. 
(CONTINUED. ) 


‘‘ Now let us cut off two pieces long enough for the body. 
Make a hem to each, inch wide at reverse edges. Bring 
the coloured stripe, &c., so as to form the surface of the 
hem. This hem may also be false on the wrong side 
if necessary. Bring the coloured stripe to the edge. 
But whether it is or not, you must first run a piece of 
white muslin three times folded, inch wide, inside the hem 
on the side where the buttons are to be. You may get 
this out of one of the cuttings. The white between the 
stripes is broad enough to allow a narrow tuck in each. 
Fold the white part down the body piece exactly in half, 
and run the tuck so that it can be opened like a box 
pleat. It should then just meet the coloured stripe each 
side, not cover it. A couple of tucks in two of the white 
spaces will be sufficient. I suppose you have the pattern 
of a body? Lay it on one of these tucked pieces, taking 
care the flowers go up, and cut the shoulders and side and 
armhole. Do not cut the darts, but indicate the space of 
them at the waist with pins. The second is cut in the 
same way. Then make a couple of pleats where the dart 
pins are, at the waist only. You do not carry them up. 
The two pieces left from the fronts you are to run together 
by the selvedge ends on the right side. Then make a tuck 
as you did in the fronts. The join will be concealed by 
this. In order to conceal it of course the amount of 
the white stripe left each side is not equal, the fold of 
the tuck coming on one side only. Make two more 
tucks each side of this in the white spaces. Now 
take the pattern of a dress body with the side pieces 
in one, and cut a back from this. Make two small 
pleats in the back close to the centre of the waist. 
The sleeves you will get out of the gores. Cut the two 
pieces of one sleeve first, making a stripe come so that it 
will look straight on each arm. This will be rather across 
the sleeve; but if you lay your sleeve, the bow towards 
the selvedge, and the cuff and top both touching the sel- 
vedge, you will immediately find out the line that is 
straight on the sleeve. Make it fast with pins. You can 
then cut the back and front of one sleeve. The pieces of 
the other sleeve must be matched exactly by this. I am 
supposing you prefer coat sleeves. They are joined with 
piping down each seam. Hanging sleeves ought to be 
cut each in one piece, and would therefore take a little 
more material. Fold the muslin in half to cut these, 
keeping a stripe in the centre. The back of the sleeve is 
straight by the stripe; the front is curved out like a coat 
sleeve. You may thus cut a bell sleeve for yourself, fol- 
lowing the inner slope cf your coat sleeve, curving the 
top by it, and cutting the wrist end in a nice slope from 
where the coat sleeve ends to a point at the back. Then 
round off just the extreme point. You will not get these 
hanging sleeves out of the gores, and you have not enough 
muslin.” 

‘¢T would rather have coat sleeves for this dress, thank 

ou.” 
che Very well—now they are cut. Take a stripe long 
enough to make a band for the Garibaldi and another for 
the skirt. Seo, here are pieces of the gores from which I 
cut the sleeves. You must pipe the neck, the sleeve 
seams, and armholes. Merely stitch the body.” 

«* And how am I to set the skirt in the gathers ?” 

‘You must put a pleat on each hip, as you find the 
set of the skirt requires. Pin and try it on. Gather all 
the back. 

‘«‘ Now I will put you in a very pretty way of trimming 
it, if you do not want the expense of getting up frills. 
Cut out of the pieces of the coloured stripe squares an 
inch and a half each way. Pipe them all round. Line 
each with another little coloured square ofthe same kind. 
Set them as diamonds all round the neck, the points 
meeting, and stitch the edges on between the piping. 
Round the upper part of the armhole, and all-round the 
cuffs, put them also. In thus ornamenting the neck, 
commence the first diamond with the point exactly in the 
centre of the front hem, the button hole side. Knd with a 
diamond stitched on by the corner only, and make it to 
hook by the other corner over the hem, so that two dia- 
monds meet under the brooch. If you prefer little frills, 
I think you will find plenty of material in the gores. 
Take the coloured stripes only for that purpose.” 

‘* Bor the sleayes I should think a five inch wide frill, 
with a coloured stripe in the centre, set on with a narrow 
heading, and edged both ways with narrow lace would be 
pretty,” said I. 

«Yes, it would, and round the neck a narrow one in 
the same style, and full enough to lie flat like a collar.” 

“But I must now add a little information about the 
sloping of the gores, which I have purposely kept to the 
last to impress you the more. You see before pinning each 
width together, I not only hollow out, the centre one at 
the waist, but 1 slope an inch off every gore, leaving it 
higher at the back than at the front. 

‘‘Now, you see, I have pinned all the gores together. 
Well, from the top of each gore on each side of the front, 
as it lies folded together, I slope off a piece in a rounded 
shape. As your waist is small, I shall take off about an 
inch and a half, and I begin to slope it off about four 
inches down the skirt. I also do the same to the neck 
two gores, but not to the back widths.” 

‘And why do you thus slope them ?” 

To give the proper spring over the fulness of the 
figure, which 18 Necessary when a dress is perfectly plain 
in front. ‘This, with the slope at the top of the gore, 
ensures a good fit, 

«* And do you always slope dresses thus ?” 

‘No; Ido not always slope the two widths together 
as in this case. do so now, because in the’ manner in 
which I have cut this skirt to make the stripes mect and 
form a pattern, two gores come together. An’ ordinary 
Tauslin you should make like a plain skirt. Ishall be 
happy to cut out another dress for you when a fresh aug- 
mentation of your wardrobe renders it desirable, and 
then I can enter into the details. At present you might 
only be confused in your work were I to do so, 

‘But this I will tell you; when outting out a dross for 


a lady less slender in the waist than yourself, I should not 
slope off more than an inch at the top of the breadth.” 

‘* Suppose, after all, I should not get this skirt to sit 
well ?” 

‘Then you may, if necessary, put in one or two little 
pleats, till you get the desired effect.” 

‘* Are all muslins made plain in front ?” 

‘*Oh, no; when that does not suit the figure, make 
one or two wide pleats each side of the waist, turning to- 
wards the back.” 

‘‘But, as mine is to be a plain front, pray tell mo how 
much I am to keep plain?” 

‘The front and quite round to the hips~each side. 
Gather all the rest. Pin it to the band, and sew on the 
band, holding the skirt uppermost.” 

‘« And where does the placket hole come ?” 

‘‘In the opening between the back breadth and the 
gore next it. You need not hem the selyedge side. Make 
the band to drop about an inch and a half oyer, and set 
the under side, that with the gore, plain where the band 
hooks over.” 

‘¢T am indeed indebted to you,” said Huphrosyne. 

«* And so am I, for my sister’s sake,” I added. 

‘‘T am charmed that I have been able to render you 
this little service. I shall always be most happy to oblige 
you.” 

‘‘This matching of the stripes and goring is most diffi- 
cult. I should never have thought of sloping both sides 
of those side gores. Do*you do so in making a plain 
muslin, or one of a more ordinary or small pattern ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no; I cut it in the usual way. I do not gore two 
breadths together. I cut four breaths for the side gores, 
and slope one side of each. In joining them I place 
the plain sides towards the front, and the slopes towards 
the back.” 

“‘T shall not forget your kindness, I assure you, and 
trust I shall profit by it, so far as to be able to cut out 
another one for myself.” 

‘‘T haye brought with me a little present,” said 
Euphrosyne to Mrs. Paton, ‘‘ which you will greatly 
oblige me by accepting. Itis the revolving neodle-case 
invented by Bartleet of Redditch. You see itis a pretty 
metal cylinder containing a hundred needles so packed as 
never to rust. On the top is a dial with letters 4 to 9, 
and ahand. Point the hand to the number you require, 
inyert the cylinder, and out comes a needle—there—all in 
an instant.” 

‘‘What a useful invention. It is such a nuisance 
when one is busy at work to get a fresh needle out of tho 
paper, and fold it up again. I confess I often leave mine 
open, and the contents is all scattered and lost. But how 
can you refill this case? I should use up all the 7’s 
first |” Hantt 

“‘T turn the hand to 7, and drop in one at a time— 
about a:dozen to sixteen. Here is a case holding from 6 
to 8, which, perhaps will be more useful to you.” 

‘* Thank you very much, I should think nobody who 
saw this would: be without one. It is the most useful 
little thing I have seen for a long time, and fits into my 
work-box or bag capitally. Why, I might carry it in my 
pocket!” 

DESCRIPTION OF OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 

‘ THE FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1. Mornine Dress ror A Marriep Lavy.—Demi-train 
skirt of white cachemere, trimmed round the edge with black 
fringe and velvet. The body and tunic are made in one. ‘The 
front is plain, and forms apron. The back is plaited in to the 
waist. It is trimmed round edge to match the under skirt. 
Black velvet bows are placed on the hips, and down the centre 
plait at back. The body is trimmed square. A Watteau plait, 
trimmed with fringe, velvet and bows, falls down the back 
from the neck. Pagoda sleeves, trimmed with velvet and 
fringe. Black net over the hair, with a ribbon tied in a bow in 
front. ‘White muslin tucker and under sleeves. 

Fic. 2. Dress yor A Lirtiz Girt asour Twetve YEARS or 
Aar.—White alpaca. Short skirt, trimmed with crossway 


tucks and black fringe. Polonaise, open in front, and looped 
up at the sides ; it is trimmed round the edge with cross tucks 


Black band and sash round the waist. A little pelerine over 
the shoulders, trimmed with diais and fringe, and rosettes on 
the shoulders. Open sleeves trimmed with diais and fringe, and 
rosette at back. Muslin tucker and under sleeves. Black velvet 
band and rosette in the hair. Kid slippers, with black velvet 
bows in front. 

Fic. 3. Lapy’s Bootr.—Composed of kid, and ornamented 
with bows of ribbon. 

Fic. 4. Tur Bearrice Hat.—Composed of white chip, and 
trimmed with violet velvet, and ornamented in front with 
wheat-ears and wild daisies. 


FANCY WORK. 


Fic. 5. ContAR or Emprowesry.—TZhe Materials, — Fine 
muslin, embroidered in satin stitch, with No, 80 cotton. 


Fic. 6. Appiiqur on Net, ror Dresszs, etc.— The Materials. 
—Tine Brussels net of the best make. Fine muslin and em- 
broidery cotton, No. 24. The pattern should be traced upon 
the muslin, the net placed at the back, and the whole lined with 
toille ciree. ‘The leaves should be outlined with chain stitch, 
or button-hole stitch, which is more firm. The stems in satin 
stitch, as also the grapes; the latter should be worked with the 
No. 26 cotton. When done, the muslin should be cut away. 

Fra. 7. Burrons ror’ Dresses, Etc.—This simple, though 
pretty button, which is suitable for either dresses or cloaks, 
should be made, as scen in our diagram, with a needle and thick 
silk of any colour preferred, and sewn over a wooden shape. 

Fic. 8. Srripz, or Suorrt Winpow OurrTain In NETTING 
AND Darnina.— The Materials.—A steel netting needle ; a mesh, 
No. 10, H. Walker's; and Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar’s Head 
Crochet Cotton, Nos. 6 and 12. The netting should be done 
with No. 12 cotton in square netting, and the darning should 
be well raised in the No. 6 cotton from our engraving. If for 
long curtains, three stripes would be enough for the width, 


-with an open stripe between, formed with large meshes of dif- 


ferent sizes. he border, or edge, should be formed of escallops 
of vandykes. 

Fic. 9. Spric, iv Carn Srircu, on Net,—The design 
given is suited for spotting net, collars, sleeves, dresses, &c., 
and the cotton should be Nv, 26, embroidery cotton, or No. 20, 


Boar’s Head, 


Protous himself, 


Fic. 10. Curr TO Marcu THE CoLLAR IN EHEMBRrOIDERY.— 
Use same materials as for collar (Fig. 5). 


Fie 11 anp 13. Lerrer ror Hanpxercurer.—Trace pattern 
on paper, line it with oil-skin, and tack on to the corner of 
handkerchief. ‘Trace outline of pattern with fine cotton; stitch 
over thin lines, plain stitch. Stems and leaves are worked in 
satin stitch. ‘The dots are worked in quilted stitch. 

Fie. 12. Bep WarcupockEeT IN Tartine on Sirx.—The 
Materials.—W. Evans and Co.’s Boar's Head Crochet Cotton, 
Nos. 20 and 16, a small H. Walker’s two-inch shuttle, and a 
tatting pin. The centre star is formed in the middle ot it with 
a round composed of 5 pearl loops, with 3 double between each; 
the outer 5 ovals are each composed of 2 double, and 1 pearl, 11 
times, 2 double, and draw close, joining with 1 single stitch to 
each pearl, after the oval. The diamonds at each end of the 


‘centre are formed thus: The small ovals are composed of 3 


double, then 1 pearl, and 2 double, 7 times, 1 double, and draw 
close. 2nd oval commences close to the last, and work 4 double, 
then 1 pearl, and 2 double, 11 times, 2 double, and draw close. 
3rd oval, same as first. 4th oval same as 2nd, and fasten off at 
the back by knotting. The ovals and small roznds which border 
the whole are composed of pearl and double stitches. When 
the tatting is completed, cover the shape, which should be of 
cardboard, with rose-pink, blue, green, or any other coloured 
silk that will suit the furniture, and stretch over the whole the 
tatting. 

Fria. 14. Tricor Perricoat in Woot or Cotton Empror- 
DERED,—The petticoat, if in wool, could be lilac or scarlet wool, 
in plain tricot formed in gores as seen, and then worked with 
either the black or white in cross stitch. The edging, a simple 
pattern in crochet, If in cotton, it should be of the soft knit- 
ting kind, and the thickest, embroidering it still with wool, but 
in colour. ' 


Fig. 15. Rosetre: Crocuzrt Worx.—Materials: W. Evans 
and Co.’s Boars’ Head Cotton, No. 100; H. Walter's Penelope 
hook, No. 5. Make chain of 15, unite, over this work a round 
of 20 D.C. 2nd round.—20 treble. 3rd round.—40 D.C. 4th 
round.—48 DC. dth round.—8 double treble; on the next 
DC 3 chain; repeat eleven times. 6th round.—1 DC on the 
first of the three double treble 5 chain. 2 DC on the third of the 
same double treble and following : 1 chain, 1 chain, 1 D C on 
the third of same3 chain. Repeat eleven times. 7th round.— 
3 DC on the next DO and following 2 chain *, 3 chain, 3 DO 
on the iwo last of the under five chain and following DO, 2 
chain, 38 DC on the second of the following 2 DO, and next two 
chain. Repeat from *. 8th round,—* 4 DO, ou the 3 DC of 
the previous round, and first of the 38 chain, 3 chain, 4 DC on 
the third of the 8 chain anc following 3 DC, 2 chain and re- 
peat from *. 9th round.—* 5 DC on the first 4 DC of the 
previous round and first of the 3 chain, 38 chain 5 DC, on the 
third of the 3 chain, and following 4DC, 2chain. Repeat from 
*, 10th round.—* 6 DC on the 5 DO, and the 3 chain, 3 
chain 6 DC, on the third of the 3 chain, and following 5 DC, 3 
chain. Repeat from *, 11th round.-.* 7 DC cn the 6 DC, 
and first of the 8 chain, 3 chain, 7 DC on the third of the 3 chain, 
and following 6 DC, 5 chain. Repeat from *, 12th round.— 
1 DC onthe 1 of the DC of the previous round DO, * 3 DC 
twisted quite round the next 3 chain, 3 chain, 1 double treble 
on the first of the 5 chain, 7 chain, 1 double treble on the filth 
of the 5 chain, turn over, 17 treble over the last 7 chain, on the 
seventeenth treble, 9 part, each being sepirated by 3 chain 
and 2 DC, which surround the loop of trebles. Repeat from * 
11 times. 

Fig. 16. Tonacco Povucu.—Materials: Maroon velvet, cha- 
mois leather, elastic, black sewing silk. After having cut tha 
pouch, according to pattern, in two pieces, line them with chamois 
leather, and stitch round with silk. Insert a gusset on each 
side and join up to neck. An elastic is run round the neck, be- 
tween velvet and chamois leather. A very nice present for a 
brother or other near relation. 

Fic. 17. Music Casz.—Materials : Cardboard, red silk, 
grey cloth, red brsid, and small gilt nails. The partitions are 
lined with red silk. ‘The cloth is braided with red silk braid, 


_ and fastened to the partitions with the small gilt nails, which 


are placed over a band of red braid, which encircles the parti- 
tions, The partitions, after having been firmly sewn together 
with red twine, are also fastened on four sides, with a bow of 
red ribbon. 

Fie. 18. Borper For A TABLE-CovER IN TurkisH Em- 
BROIDERY.—The inner and outer edge of the design is composed 


. of scarlet cloth, embroidered with gold, and the middle part of 
| the design is formed of gold-coloured cloth, embroidered with 


black silk for the tufted leaves, and for the feathery ones a 
bright green, and the flowers should be of scarlet, orange and 


} black. 
and fringe. Rosettes of white alpaca hide the looping at sides. | 


Fig. 19. Lavirs’ Garter.—Composed of white silk elastic, 
ornamented with bows and ends of coloured silk, with a buckle 
of gold or silver. 


Our alotes and Ouevies. 


Can anyone inform me howI can revive a green sunshade 
that has been spotted with salt walter ? Also how many yards 
of alpaca (nearly a yard in wicth) I should want to make a 
tunic, overskirt to be looped up at the sides, and rather long.— 
Merry Brrp, 

Bertie would be much obliged to any lady who would give 
her the names of a few good, and rather difficult, pianoforte 
pieces; likewise of two or three new and pretty songs. 

Rrra wishes to know who was the author of the song be- 
ginning :— 

‘‘ What shall my song be to-night ? 
And my strain at your bidding chall flow.” 

A Moruer is most anxious for information, and would .be 
glad of another's experience under the following circumstances: 
—‘: She is quite unable to nurse her infant child, aged three 
weeks, herself, and since its birth has given it cow’s milk, 
diluted, of course, with water, and swect«ned a little with loaf 
sugar, but this she finds is beginning to disagree with it, and 
has been recommended to try goat’s milk. Has anyone simi- 
larly situated tried it, and with what effect, and how, or where, 
is it to be procured? Have been advised to buy a goat, and 
take the milk from it in smal! quantitics, as required, but have 
not convenience to keep it.’’ 


For the benefit of acrobats, barrel organ-grinders, hurdy- 
gurdians, and mountebanks in general, on arriving 1D I Pon 
they must, in addition to a passport, have a Se ae ee 
passing into a new department. Tor native artists o Ae 
tions are more stringent still. Quite an awful Porn aa: ) 
gone through before a giant and a dwarf, @ Been, eases ) OF 
a double-headed calf, can change hands, or be allowed to 
astonish the natives. | Who knows but what Belix Pyat might 
be among the strollers, or some of Bismarck’s people taking 
notes for the future? The enemy assumes as many shapes ag 
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UEEN’S.—JOAN OF ARC. — Mr. and Mrs. 


ROUSBY, EVERY EVENING, in Tom Taylor’s great historical 
drama of JOAN OF ARC, at eizht o’clock. Seats from 7s. to 6d. None to 
be had gratis. Free admission abolished for ever. 


EE ES —E SS 
NADAME TUSSAUD’S. — Portrait Models of 

1 H.I.M. the Emperor of Germany, H.1I.H. Prince Frederick 
William, Count Von Bismarck, Count Von Moltke, and other Celebrities 
of the War, are now added. Admission, One Shilling. Children under 
Ten Years of Age, Sixpence. Extra Rooms, Sixpence. Open rom Ten 
in the Morning till Ten at Night. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC, — GREAT 


ATTRACTION—Professor Pepper’s ‘‘ Trip to the Western Highlands 
of Ireland:” grand Scenery, and Irish Songs by Miss Barth.—Great Re- 
vival of Henry Russell’s Songs, under his personal kind superintendence, 
with grand Scenic, and Optical Effects. Vocalist, Mr. Plumpton.—* Paris, 
as it Was and Is; illustrated with a beautiful series of Pictures of the 
Public Buildings and’ Streets; by J. L. King, Esq. Re-engagement of E. 
D. Davies, the Premier Ventriloquit —The Ghost and other Entertain- 
ments as usual.—Admission One shilling. Open from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. 


Theatres and Amusements, 


Aprtrut.- Down in a Balloon—(At a Quarter to Eight) Notre-Dame— 
Fantisticuff. Seven. 
Princrss’s.—A Criminal Couple — Eileen Oge—Domestic Hercules. 
Seven. 
Queen’s.—A Day after the Wedding—Joan of Arc. Seven. 
Royal AMPHITHFATRE Cracus.—Lulu—Scenes in the Arena. 


ee — eee 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Ava. 27. Sunpay.—12th Sunday after Trinity. 
28. Monday.—Sun rises 5.7 a.m. 
29. Tuesday.—Viseount Midleton, D.D. died, 187 . 
30. Wednesday.—Strasburg library destroyed, 1870. 
31. Thursday.—John Bunyan died, 1688. 
Serr. 1. Friday.—Partridge shooting begins. 
2. Saturday.—Great fire of London, 1666. 


wooo 


Our Vetter Pashet, 
————>— 


Tue Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co., 4, 
Ave Marija-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway St ations, and 
of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the General Office, 3, Shoe-lane, 
Fleet-street; single copies, post free, fur 33d.; three copies for 10d. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year ..........+ (post free) cciccisccccecsccasesores lis. Od. 
Half a Year ......... STU Maite ciscecsetetyterierse 7s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year.. Tho, Riker 33. 10d. 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should 
be sent to the General Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, L.C. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


Mrs. G. S.—We will enquire about the basket. 


A. K, Y.—We will forward you a pattern of a walking cos- 
tume for 30 stamps. 

Fanny.—Mince the cold meat, season it very slightly with 
pepper and salt. Scoop out the inside of a vegetable marrow, 
till it with the meat, stew, and serve with a nice gravy. A 
few sweet herbs, chopped and mixed with the meat, is an 
improvement. 

Fastipiovs —Owing to an error in forwarding your proof we 
must reluctantly allow you to stand over until next week. 
As you say, patience is our most striking virtue. Do you 
share with us the possession of that valuable quality ? 


Miss Kirry.—Chop these proportions: 11b. of stoned raisins 
1lb. of washed and dried currants; }1b. of shredded best beef 
suet; 4b. of peel, lemon, orange, and citron, mixed; loz. 
aweet almonds; 2vz. of prime raw rump steak; a very slight 
sprinkling of mixed spice; and a little pinch of salt. Mix 
well. Remsmber nothing is nastier than too much spice—a 
common, vulgar cook’s fault; salt gives a piquancy in a 
slight quantity, but should not be perceptible tasted in a 
sweetmeat. 


Mrs. H.—If you have grown too stout for the bodices, you 
cannot enlarge them better than by sloping away the fronts 
at the neck and back of neck like an open, heart-shaped 
dress, and taking an inch straight off each side to the waist. 
With an agreeably-contrasting material tack a false piece 
underneath each side. Fit the body on. Finish this with 
buttons like an ordinary body. Cover the join with suitable 
trimming. This forms a waistcoat front. You can, if you 
like, add tabs below the waist to the waistcoat. 

Autce TownL8y.—Nothing looks more charming than white 
muslin or white tarlatan.:) Make a long white muslin dress 
with a white flource at the edge thice eighths deep, edged 
each way with lace. Jn front, on the right side, on the top 
of this flounce, place a bow—thus made: of five-inch wide 
blue ribbon make three bows like a clover leaf, a knot 
across and two ends pinked out. ‘he bows are upright. 
Sow on the group jauntily, a little on the slant, and with a 
blush rose of rather a salmon shade of pink in the centre. 
Make a tunic, open in front to the waist and shelving to the 
flounce bebind ; edge it with a double-edged lace frill set on 
witha heading. Catch it up each side towards the back on 
the hips with a bunch of blue ribbons and one rose. Cut the 
body square in front. Place a_turned-down frill round it, 
headed by a blue rouche. Blue bows at the bosom and one 
rose. A handsome blue sash behind, fastened at the waist in 
front by a small blue bow. Inside the square body folds of 
blonde over the bosom like a crossed handkerchief. Round 
the. neck a blue ribbon holding a cross or locket, gold or 
ivory, ur diamond, tied with a bow and long ends behini, In 
the hair, ‘convolvuluses of light blue and one rose, or if 
young, a blue ribbon and knot and one rose and a tulle veil. 
If 2 bonnet or'gipsy hat. is preferred, make it of blond lace 
and trimiit witha blue ‘convolvulus or ribbon. If with 
ribbon add one rose. Under the muslin dress wear one or 
two nice book muslin petticoats, nearly as long, over a pretty 
white skirfé. ‘Or choose a dress of white alpaca. © 
half a yard of the bottom with pink (sky blac 5 ive) 
garsenc’, rising at each side under the hips to a say 
Cover the sarsenet with bullionnée (puffed) blond. Bod , 
square in front of white alpaca trimmed with. roucha of 
pinked ont pink silk and a high under chemisette of white 
blond. Bell sleeves trimmed and lined with pink sarsen®. 
Take two yards of sarsenet. Edge them round three sides 
with a puff of blond. Gather the top to form a panier, and 
loop up the centre of the back for the same purpose. A 
lining of Victoria lawn will keep out the material if it falls too 
much. In the point caused by the pink trimming each side of 
the skirt, fix a cluster of ribbon bows. To make the entire 
dress &c, of white alpaca, edge the dress with one deep and 
the panier with a narrow flounce. Trim each with rows of 
narrow turquoise, blue ribbon velvet, or corded silk ritbon. 
Make the body (if a square one 18 not liked) high and plain, 
with a blue roucbe and Jace round the threat, Fasten the 
front with blue bows to the waist. Put bows on the back of 
sleeves at wrist, and finish with a handsome sash, 


and to insist gently hut firmly upon the continuance of 
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Mrs. Lyaty,—You will find French merino very serviceable ; 
you may get a very fair quality from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
per yard; it measures 14 yard wide ; double cashmere, 
suitable for winter wear, costs 7s. 6d, per yard. Make a 
frock with high body, jacket tabs (two before and two 
behind), and one or two little frills, four inches wide, 
to edge the skirt. Make a circular cloak, the trimming 
of which reaches these frills; shape it to button to the 
waist, putting on a false underpiece ‘so far as a tongue to 
preserve the chest. Make armholes to the cape; over this 
make a second cape, 20 deep that the trimming reaches the 
trimming on the lower one. Cut it open at the back up to 
the top, and trim round. You may trim with a frill of the 
material, and head with two rows of velvet ribbon the same 
colour; black or white Thibet fringe or chenille fringe would 
be handsome, but would cost more. The rest of the trimming 
must match the fringe. A yard anda quarter toa yard anda 
half will probably make the frock; two widths will be 
enough for the skirt, and three-eighths for body and sleeves, 
go you can measure. The double cape or pardessus will take 
about a yard and three-quarters; the frilling may cut into a 
vard and a-balf; two yards would be ample ; the pardessus 
should be lined with the same colour sarsenet, or glazed 
muslin lining faced with sarsenet. A little of the material 
over ig sure to be useful. Maroon is a good wearing and 
suitable colour for a child; the velvet ribbon will not cost 
more than 2d. per yard. Next to maroon we recommend a 
dark madder brown; all shades of red are rather dearer than 
other colour; a bright blue is pretty, but soon spots; violet 
is apt to fade. 

ee 
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WELL educated! A very great dealis being writte 


just now about education, and this tends to prove that a 
very great deal has to be done before we can hope to haye 


the question put upon a satisfactory footing. Education 


in the minds of many seems to be limited to the old 
teaching of the three R’s—reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic, 
whilst in the minds of the middle classes, this important 


subject resolves itself into a matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Given a governess at so much per annum, or 
an expensive school, with a heavy bill for extras each 
term, and the result must be well-educated children. No 


greater fallacy can exist in either case. If we look at 
home at our servants, we can see what the three R’s 
system has produced. A race of beings fancying them- 
selves above their stations, with a taste for finery, a feel- 
ing that they are as good.as those above them, and a 
general absence of that respectful demeanour which used 
to characterise the servant when brought into contact 
with the master or mistress. That every one should be 
able to read, to write, and to cipher is quite right and 
proper, but to confine children to school for a few hours 
daily, and then to turn them loose in the streets, and 
suffer them to run wild to pick up vice in the gutter, and 
then call it education, is simply absurd. It will not be 
until we have allowed the schoolmaster and mistress a 
wider control than they have at present, that we can hope 
to find education making its proper impression upon the 
working classes. 

But let us look at our own children, the boys and _ girls 
of the middle classes, and:see how far they can claim to 
bo called well educated. According to our means we give 
our boys the ‘‘ sound commercial” or the high faluting 
classical education; suffer them to remain a certain num- 
ber of years at school, and when they leave, how very 
many fond parents there are who complacently believe 
that the youths have had enough book-learning, are 
thoroughly well educated, and fully fitted to enter upon 
the duties of life. But the case is worse with our girls. 
The boys go into the world and unless they are born fools, 
soon get to feel, if they will not admit, their own 
deficiencies. With the girls it is different. They learn a 
heap of small accomplishments at school, or with their 
governesses ; they may be able to read French, to play 
showy pianoforte pieces, to draw from copies, and have a 
sort of shadowy idea of English history and geography ; 
and, if we throw in embroidery, knitting, and crochet, 
we have a fair specimen of the modern young lady when 
she has finished her school life, and blooms upon the 
domestic circle ag the  well-educated:daughter. © The 
moment she is emancipated from the rules of the 
governess the position she occupies is in well-to-do 
families one of comparative uselessness. She has no 
duties, no prescribed occupations, and her only aim is in 
nine out of ten cases to enjoy herself. Her books are 
closed, studies abandoned, unless she havea special talent 
for music, her playing becomes careless, whilst the sound 
of the oft-repeated phrase in the family. circle, “* Oh, my 
daughter has finished her education!” makes the young 
girl believe that such isreally the fact, and that she has 
no further need to acquire knowledge. The smattering 
of learning she acquired during her school days is speedily 
forgotten, leaving the mind a blank ready to receive the 
impress of the frivolities of the world of fashion in which 
she moves, and this is called being well educated. : 

The remedy for these evils lies in a great measure with 
parents, who must be brought to complete the education 
of which school teaching has but laid the foundation. 
We will not entér upon the formulas for the boys, but 
confine ourselves to speaking of the girls. It should be 
the duty of mothers, when their daughters have left the 
hands of the goyerness, to continue at home those habits 
of regularity which have been learnt in the schoolroom, 
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studies. These things may be done without giving to a 
comfortable home the formal air of an educational esta- 
blishment, and by a judicious mixture of those pleasures 
which young girls expect when they leave school, our 
daughters may be better fitted to become in their turn 
wives and mothers. The proper employment, or the utter 
waste, of that period which intervenes between a girl 
leaving school and marrying, frequently gives a colouring 
to her entire after life; and many a man who has dis- 
-covered after the honeymoon is over that “‘ his goddess is 
made of clay,” owes the fact to the injudicious uses of 
tho years that have passed since her education was finished. 
Between the ages of sixteen and twenty are found women 
who either excite our admiration or raise our contempt. 
It is the period when the seeds are sown which will ger- 
minate into the mers household drudge, the empty, fri- 
volous creature of fashion, or the noble woman cipable 
of being truly the helpmate to an intelligent man. We 
urge, then, upon mothers: to cast aside all notions that 
the expensive school really completes the education of 
their daughters. It may have given them the ground- 
work of knowledge, and taught them accomplishments, 
but unless the former be perfected, and the latter fostered 
by judicious training after school days are over, the well- 
educated girl will not develop into the well-educated 
woman. 


THE parliamentary session haying come to an end, our 
legislators hastened away in search of those grouse that 
had not been already bagged by the more fortunate ones 
whose associations permitted them to get away on the 
12th. heir sittings haye been long and weary, prolific 
in talk, and not lacking in exhibition of temper and party 
spirit, but on looking back through the tedious record we 
are unable to find any one accomplished labour to which 


we can point the attention of our readers as having con- 
tributed in any way to the furtherance of their interests, 
political, moral, social, or literary, unless indeed we ex- 
cept the ‘‘ Lodgers’ Goods Protection Bill,” which, as 
members of all classes in London at all events are com- 
pelled to inhabit portions of houses, may be looked on as 
a general boon. It was monstrous that an innocent solvent 
and punctual lodger, perhaps a single lady, occupying a 
portion only ofa house, and owing not one single farthing 
of rent, should haye been subjected to tho indignity of 
having his or her goods seized for the rent due by the 
first tenant to the principal landlord. Yet this has been 
a by no means uucoimon occurrence. There are many 
houses in this metropolis let at rents from £100 to £200 
per annum and upwards to persons all of whose moveable 
property consists of a kitchen table, a few chairs, and a 
few indispensable articles of daily use, all of which are 
disposed about the kitchens, while the householder fills 
the rest of his place with respectable lodgers, out of whom 
he lives, and whose furniture is the landlord’s guaran-~ 
tee for his rent. At last this is altered, and for somuch 
we have to thank our legislators. : 

And this is nearly all. For the rest wo haye an extra 
twopence in thepound of income-tax, and sofar as we have 
heard, not the most bigoted opponent of woman’s rights 
has had the manliness to propose ‘the exemption of the 
ladies from the calls of the tax-gatherer. ‘hen in sani- 
tary matters nothing has been done. Our housewives 
are left'to fight unaided against local Boards of Health 
and Yahoo yestrymen, who think of everything rather than 
doing their duty. ‘The water supply remains in a most 
unsatisfactory condition, Mr. Bruce haying hardly con- 
descended to take such trifles into consideration. The 
marriage laws have been brought into more confusion 
than they were before. Nothing has been done to lessen 
the glaring inequality of punishment that falls upon a 
fault for which in any caso the man must be equally re- 
sponsible with the woman, and in ninty-nine cases out of 
a hundred is infinitely more so. Whose heart has not 
bled at the recital of the sad story of that poor young lady 
at Kingsland, who, unable to bear the burden of her 
shamo, rushed into the presence of her Maker ? But who 
has heard aught of him whose duty it should have been to 
shield her from the consequences of having loved ‘‘not 
wisely, but foo well?” While her famlly haye to bear all 
the terrible grief of exposure, lis name cven is not held 
up to the public for execration, and he may, perhaps, ati 
this moment, be eagerly seeking his grouse on the bracing 
moos, or idly drinking in deep draughts of ozone on the 
sea-shore, heedless alike of the poor girl he has ruined 
and murdered, and of the family he has disgraced; But 
to our legislators these considerations are of no impor- 
tance | 

Thus it will be seen that we do not call upon our 
readers to express any overpowering amount of gratitude 
to Parliament. On the contrary, while leaving the 
question of female representation an open one, we do call 
upon them to use their enormous influence during the 
recess to ensure the consideration next Session of thoso 
questions, such as we have pointed out, which, to our 
minds, are of infinitely greater importance than even a 
Ballot Bill, clearly designed to punish every honest and 
fearless man, and to put a premium on lying, cowardice, 
and trickery. 

————————— 

Ar Lowestoft Police-court, Frederick Clarke, 30, was 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment with hard labour, for 
attempting to murder his own father. Faint cries of ‘‘ Murder”? 
had been heard by a neighbour, who rushed into the house and 
found defendant in the act of throttling his father with his own 
neckerchief. This witness immediately knocked the offender 
down, when the old man said, “Thank you; you have saved 
my life.” Information was given to the police, and Clarke, 


jun., was secured. His father is upwards of seventy years 
of age. ? 


THE mortality amongst the members of the House of 
Lords, which, as'a rule, is much higher than the death-rate of 
the House of Commons, has, thus far during the present year, 
stood at precisely the same figure, The following seven peers 


haye died :—Earl of Aylesford, 46; Lord Berners, 71; Lord 
Dormer, 81; Lord Hastings, 49; Earl of Kingston, 40; Lord 
The ayerage age of 


Plunket, 77; Marquis of Westmeath, 85, 
the deceased peers is 64, 
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THE COURT. 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO THE NORTH. 

Tue train conveying her Majesty passed the Bridge of Dun 
on the forenoon of Thursday week, at 11.41. Her Majesty not 
fecling well, did not make her appearance, to the great disap- 
pointment of the large crowd of ladies and gentlemen from 
Brechin and Montrose, and the vicinity, who had assembled. 

Her Majesty arrived at Aberdeen at one o'clock, and after a 
stay of five minutes, left for Ballater, which was safely reached 
at half-past two. Here carriages were in waiting, and the 
royal party were driven to Balmoral by the North Deeside- 
road, the Castle being reached about half-past three. 

The Queen bore the journey well, but continued indisposed, 
and was unable to join the royal family at dinner in the 
evening. 

The Queen, though rather better on Friday, was unable to 
leave the Castle, and her Majesty remained in her own apart- 
ments. 

The Duke of Edinburgh arrived at Balmoral. 

The Right Hon. James Stansfeld, Sir Edward Thornton, 
K.C.B., and Mr. Arthur Helps also arrived at the Castle, 

The Queen held a council on Saturday morning at eleven 
o'clock, at which were present—His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Earl Granville, and the Right Hon. James 
Stansfeld. 

Sir Edward Thornton, her Majesty’s Minister at Washing- 
ton, was introduced and sworn in a member of her Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, and took his seat at the board 
accordingly. 

Mr. Arthur Helps was clerk of the Council. 

The Queen still continued indisposed, and was unable to join 
the royal family at dinner. 

The Duke of Edinburgh left Balmoral. 

The Right Hon. Sir Edward Thornton also left the Castle. 

The Queen was unable to leave her apartment during 
Sunday. 

The Queen, though better, was unable to leave her apart- 
ments on Monday. 

Earl Granville left the Castle. 

The Right Hon. James Stansfeld remained as Minister in 
attendance on her Majesty. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
with their children, arrived at Frankfort-on-Maine at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday from Rumpenheim, and proceeded on their journey 
to Wiesbaden and Schwalbach. 


RECEPTION OF THE ‘LADY OF LORNE.” 

The Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne reached In- 
verary on Wednesday afternoon in the Duke of Argyll’s yacht, 
and were most enthusiastically received. The weather was 
cloudy and unsettled, but there were occasional gleams of sun- 
shine. The town was decorated with flags, and all the yachts 
and steamers in the bay were dressed. ‘The streets were lined 
with visitors. The arrival of the yacht was signalled by a 
royal salute. The princess and her husband landed amidst 
great cheering, and were received by the Duke and Duchess of 
Argyll, Earl and Countess Percy, Earl Granville, and others. 

At the castle the wife of the provost offered her royal high- 
ness a bouquet, and addresses were presented from tho town 
council and the county of Argyle. These were acknowledged 
in a suitable manner by the Marquis of Lorne. The princess 
afterwards distributed the prizes to the successful competitors 
in a volunteer shooting match which had taken place at Loch- 
gilphead on Tuesday. Subsequently, a splendid claymore was 
presented to the marquis from the Argyle and Bute brigade, of 
which he is lieutenant-colonel; and Sir Donald Campbell, on 
behalf of the Clan Campbell, conveyed to her royal highness the 
pearl and diamond necklace, which is of the value of £1,400, and 
had been subscribed for by 1,100 persons ofall ranks. Her 
royal highness read a graceful reply, in which she said she ac- 
cepted the gift from the members of the Clan Campbell as a 
token which she should treasure that she might call herself 
their clanswoman. There wasa grand dinner party at the 
castle, and the town was illuminated. 


The Crown Prince and Princess Imperial of Germany were 
entertained on Monday by the Earl and Countess of Mount- 
Edgcumbe at their seat near Plymouth. The imperial visitors 
arrived in the course of the morning in the royal yacht Victoria 
and Albert. The Crown Prince took advantage of the fine 
afternoon to drive round Mount-Edgcumbe Park, but the 
Princess was somewhat indisposed, the yacht having encoun- 
tered very rough weather in the Channel on Thursday night. 
Their imperial highnesses and suite left Plymouth by special 
train at four o’clock on Saturday morning for Southampton, 
whence they returned to Osborne. Their imperial highnesses 
with their family left Osborne on board the Queen’s yacht 
Victoria and Albert for Antwerp on their return to Germany. 


THE FETE NAPOLEON AT CHISLEHURST, 
Tue 15th August was quietly but. cordially celebrated at 


Chislehurst. Some relatives of the Emperor, several friends, 
and some persons formerly attached to the Court had arrived 
from France, to convey to the Sovereign who but a year ago 
still reioned, the expreseion of their regrets, their homage, and 
their dey.tion. At eleven o'clock High Mass was celebrated in 
the church of Chislehurst. It was a touching spectacle to see 
the Emperor, the Empress, and the Prince Imperial making 
their way to the modest village church, f-llowed by rome cour- 
tiers of misfortune. At two o’clock a lunch after the English 
fashion was offered to all who came to Camden House to offer 
their congratulations on the féte day of Napoleon. The Emperor 
has received from France upon this occasion a great number of 
letters and flowers. — Two bouquets have profoundly affected 
him. The one of gigantic dimensions was the result of a sub- 
scription opened at Paris amongst the merchants, traders, and 
workmen. It was accompanied by a magnificent album, which 
contained a very sympathetic address, with several hundred 
signatures. The other bouquet was offered by the officers of 
the Imperial Guard. The same evening most of the visitors 
took their departure, and Chislehurst resumed its habitual 
repose. : oe 

Aceardine to the Avenir Liberal, the Emperor Napoleon 
received on the occasion cf his fete day, celebrated at Chisle- 

urst, telograms from the Prince of Wales, the Emperors of 


Russia and Austria, the King of Portugal, the King of Sweden, 
‘ 4 
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the Queen of Holland, and the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen. The Duchess of Hamilton visited his Majesty on the 
eccasion. The Paris Journal says that among the presents his 
Majesty received was an album inscribed with the rames of 
6,000 Paris merchants, ‘mindful, apparently, of the good busi- 
ness which they did under the Empire.” 


THE PUBLIC ARCHERY MATCHES. 


Tue last open match of the scason, presuming that there will 
be no Irish meeting this year, has just taken place at Teign- 
mouth, where the ninth Grand Western resulted in the cham- 
pionship of the West being once more resumed by Mr. Wal- 
rond, who received the challenge claret jug on a score of 851, 
from 179 hits made on a double York round. Miss Ripley 
(North Wilts Society) regained her position as championess of 
the West, with a score of 699, her 131 hits including no less 
than 22 golds. The scoring of Admiral Lowe (Devon and 
Cornwall Society), and Mr. R. Price (Anglesea Archers), was 
also of an unusually excellent character, the former making 
798, and the latter only one below that number of points. The 
best single day’s total during the meeting was made in the 
handicap by Captain Hawkins Fisher—namely, 504; and there 
were two other performances worth notice—Mr. Walrond’s 
crushing score of 80 yards of 184 from 36 hits on the first day, 
and Admiral Lowe’s 200 from 44 hits at the 100 yards range 
the next day. Excellent as were the leading scores at Teign- 
mouth, they did not equal those recorded in favour of the suc- 
cessful competitors at the recent Crystal Palace meeting, where 
Captain Fisher made no less than 960 points from 214 hits: 
and Mrs. W. Butt 713 from 133 hits. At Cheltenham, the 
persevering efforts of Capt. Fisher were rewarded at the Na- 
tional Meeting with the Champion Medal of Great Britain, 
which he obtained by a score of 955 (205 hits), being the 
highest numbers gained by any bowman in the public matches 
this year; Mrs. Horniblow, of Leamington, retaining the lady 
championship on the magnificent achievement of 746 points, 
gained vith 138 hits. This lady, however, made even a higher 
total than this at the Leamington tournament—namely, 126 
hits, valued at 768; Captain Fisher, on the same occasion, 
makiag among the gentlemen the best actual score of the meet- 
ing - 917 from 205 hits. Some of the most important of the 
provincial societies have just held their annual mectings ; for 
instance, that ancient association, the Woodmen of Arden, held 
their grand wardmote in their beautiful grounds at Meriden, 
where a distinguished company included Lady Leigh, Lady 
Adderley, Lady Duncombe, Lady Gwendoline Petre, the Hon. 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, &c. The Silver Arrow (distance nine score 
yards) was won by-Mr. T. Adams Beck; and the Bugle Horn 
(114 score yards) by the Rev. C. C. Beck, who also received the 
Master Forester’s Medal; that of Senior Verderer passing to 
the Rev. CO. J. Newdigate. In West Somersetshire, Mrs. F. M. 
Dodington and Mr. I’. Newton have been acquiring distinction 
and winning prizes, and among the South Devon archers as- 
sembled in Powderbam Park, Mr. Walrond and Miss Ripley 
have, since the Teignmouth contest, upheld their great western 
honours. ‘The Challenge Badge of the Hove Toxopholites is 
now held by Mrs, Heckstall Smith. The Challenge Medals of 
the Edgbaston (Birmingham) Society have been won by Miss 


Chance and Mr, J. L. Aston; the Silver Arrow of the Dedding- | 


ton Club by Mr. Tawney and MissO, Ommaney. The summer 
season of the Royal T'oxopholite Society, Regent’s Park, has 
terminated in Mr. Hicks becoming Second Lieutenant, Mr. W. 
Butt. Budworth, member, and Mr. Fryer Captain of Targets ; 
last named winning the gold medal. Among the most interest- 
ing events on the tapis we may notice the shooting for the An- 
cient silver or Scorton Arrow (first shot for in 1673) on the 
archery grounds at Leeds, and the North and South Wilts 
annual match at Wilton House, Salisbury. 


A FRENCHMAN ON ENGLISH DRESS. 


Ir is well to hear sometimes what our neighbours think of 
us, as although the following extract from a recent article of M. 
Tainé is not altogether complimentary to the women of Eng- 
land, we think ovr fair readers will peruse it with interest. 
Let it be remembered that M. Tainé, who may be called the 
Ruskin of France, is by no means an always unkindly critic, 
and indeed it will be seen that if he objects to the dresses he is 
in raptures with the faces and forms of our country women : 

“In the park from five to seven there is a great display of 
beauty, not unalorned. ‘The faces are lovely, and the dresses 
costly ; but, as arule, there is sad want of taste. The colours 
are outrageously loud, and the forms ungraceful; the crino- 
lines are too voluminous, or voluminous in the wrong places, 
forming, as a rule, a series of geometrical cones not pleasant to 
the eye; then there are green flounces, gold jewellery, floating 
gauze, mounds of hair unartistically arranged, and on the top 
of all this scaffolding imperceptible litt'e hats! The hat is over- 
laden with ornament, the hair is glued down too firmly on the 
temples, the mantle or jacket falls in a shapeless heap over the 
monstrously swelling petticoat, and the whole attire with its 
‘plain blues and yellows’ jars upon the eye. In broad noon- 
day this is especially the case. he day before yesterday, for 
instance, at Hampton Court, among shopkeepers’ wives the 
dresses were awfully ridiculous. ‘The favourite colour was a 
fierce violet, with golden girdles at the waist, which would 
have sent an artist into fits. I could not help telling a lady, 
‘Your dress here is more showy than in France.’ ‘ Why all 
our dresses come from Paris,’ was the reply. I refrained from 
adding, ‘ But it is you that choose them.’ The fact is that, 
except among the upper classes, English«omen take a pleasure 
in making guys of themselves (elles se fagottent a plaisir), Under 
all this heap of badly put on clothes we can guess at the exis- 
tence of sound healthy, well-formed figures—hut it is mere 
gu'sswork., .The features are generally classically symmetrical, 
but too often remind one of the sheep's face. Many are mere 
babies. new wax do)ls with glass e:es, so utterly empty they 
seem of all idea. Other facis have grown re4, and suzgest the 
tints of raw teefsteak. A few goto the extremes of ugliness: 
storks’ necks, and herons’ paws, with a huge battlement of pro- 
truding fr nt teeth—the jaw of the carnivora. On the other 
hand, there are others who carry beauty teyond the limits of 
theideal, A:day or two ago, about ten a.m, near Hyde Park 
Corner, I remained entranced with admira‘ion at the sight of 
two young girls—16 and 18—in a cloud of muslin, tall, slim, 
active, healthy; their figures as p:rfect as their faces—remind- 
ing one of those astounding flowers you only see at very especial 
flower shows—a whiteness as of the lily or the orchid. And, 
over and above that, a merry, innocent, happy look. In addi- 
tion, crowds of young women on horsehack—not riding to ex- 
hibit themselves, but to enjoy their gallop in the fresh morning 
air—not a grain of coquetry—their gestures are frank and open ; 
truth and candour gleam upon you through their clear blue 
eyes—they shake hands with you as a man would—no gaudy 
nick-nacks about their dress, Sometimes their fathers or 
brother stops to have a chat; they stop and listen, ‘and thus 
accustom themselves to grave ideas,’ These fathers and brothers 


do one good to logk at—exprossiye, determined faces, which 
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betoken experience of life without that used-up look so common 
with us—less inclined than we are to smiles and the manoeuvres 
of politeness, but yet with a something about them that leave a 
kind of feeling of respect, esteem, and occasionally confidence.’ 


THE CHURCH MISSION AMONG THE NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS. ‘ 


Tun Toronto Daily Leader has an interesting account of a 
missionary meeting held in that city, with an address from an 
Indian chief named Little Pine, as its principal feature. The 
chair was taken at eight o'clock by the Hon. W. B. Robinson. 
There were also on the platform the Rev. Mr. Wilson, Indian 
missionary ; Dean Grassett, Rev. Canon Baldwin, and the Rey. 
S. Givens. Little Pine was attired in his native costume, con- 
sisting of a fur cap highly ornamented with feathers, a white 
blouse, flannel pants, black cloth gaiters, encircled with a gaiter 
of beads, and mocassins. ‘Two heavy silver medals were sus- 
pended from his neck, one bearing the impression of George 
IIT on the one side and a coat of arms on the other; the other 
medal bore an impression of Queen Victoria, and was dated 
1840, on the reverse side being the royal coat of arms. His 
address was delivered in his native language, and was trans- 
lated to the audience by the Rev. Mr. Wilson. In coming for- 
ward, he said :—‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, how do you do? I 
am come to sce you all, and am very glad to see you. No one 
has employed me to come, although a poor man, and as chief of 
my Indian people, I have come here on behalf of those people. 
I hope you are all Christians of the Queen’s Church, and if you 
are, you will all do what is right.”’” Ho then gave a description 
of his boyhood, which greatly interested the audience. He went 
on to give a description of his first visit to his white brethren. 
He said :—“ When 1, in company with another, arrived in our 
canoe on the southern shore of Lake Supcrior, we had t» walk 
all the way to Toronto, and here we met Sir John Colborne. 
Sir John said to my partner and to me, that he was a Christian, 
and followed the same religion as they did in the old country, 
and advised us to follow the same. It is about 40 years ago 
since we came here—I remember it quite well; a young man 
by the name of M‘Mullary stood beside me, and with him I 
held a long conversation. I am perfectly satisfied with the way 
in which religion has been preached to my people. I ask you, 
is not your Queen a great lady ? Is not your government, and 
are not your laws great laws? Why does not your Church 
increase in the same way as your power has increased? Mv 
friends and ladies, many years ago I was notasIamnow. I 
was then in poverty, I hunted and got my living in the bush 
with my bow and arrows. You too, my friends, your fore- 
fathers were once in the same condition, and hunted as my 
people do. Now you have riches aud great houses and works ; 
see your railways. Why is the Chippewa not taught in the 
same ways of wisdom as you were? I have come before you 
to-night to ask you to give money to enable religion to be 
spread amongst my people. This is the thought that is now in 


| my. breast, and what has brought me here to-night. The Eng- 


lish people are the great people. I have watched my white 
brethren since I was young, and also their ways, and I see how 
great they are; and now I turn to these great people and ask 
why their religion and churches do not spread und go on as 
f.st as their houses, which as I look around me I see are great ? 
I could talk all night, but I think I have sid enough, and so 
will now leave off.’ There were several other speakers, 


Tur Yacutr Disasrer NEAR SatcompBe. — Further 
inquiry into the circumstances attending the accident to the 
yacht Minnie, of Devonport, and the drowning of her three 
occupants, tends to show that the disaster was in a great 
measure due to inattention to warnings urgent and frequent. 
At about 7 p.m. on Thursday the yacht brought up in Hope 
Cove, and the attention of Mr. Urall, in command of the coast- 
guard at that station, being directed to the yacht’s position—a 
very dangerous one—he ordered his boat to be immediately got 
out, in order that the occupants might ba warned of their un- 
safe anchorage. Before this could be done, however, a boat 
manned by fishermen had proceeded to the yacht and warned 
those on board of their danger. They paid no heed to this 
warning, and refuscd to give any information respecting them- 
selves. When asked, however, if they knew where they were, 
they replied, ‘‘ Yes, in Whitesand Bay ’’—and pointing to Burr 
Island—“ that is the Mewstone, and we will remain here all 
night, and at daylight will make sail for the whiting ground.” 
On being enlightened as to where they really were, the yachts- 
men appeared to be astonished, but at the same time continued 
firm in their determination to remain in their unsafe position. 
The fishermen left, and had nearly reached the shore, when, 
observing to one another that the yacht would certainly meet 
with some mishap, they decided upon going to her again, and 
offer their services to tow herin. In vain they urged upon the 
crew of the yacht the expediency of such a course, the young 
man Lucks being the only one who showed any desire to follow 
the advice. The fishermen, finding their remonstrances wera 
vain, left, but before doing so advised those on board the yacht, 
in case the wind at all shifted, to take to their punt, and 
pointed out a place where they might remain in safety. On 
reaching the shore the men informed Mr. Urall what they had 
done, and he, still feeling anxious with respect to the Minnie’s 
safety, stationed 2 man on the nearest land to her with instruc- 
tions to watch during the night, and if any change took lace, 
or she attempted to move, to call him immediately. At day- 
break on Friday the man saw that the yacht had drifted 
slightly to the westward, and at five o’clock that her sails were 
b.ing set. He at once informed Mr. Urall, who ordered the 
lifeboat to be got ont. By this time the Minnie had slipped 
her cable, and was standing out of the cove. Finding that the 
waves were too much for their small craft, the crew of the 
Minnie attempted to stay her. They were unsuccessful, and 
then they ‘‘wore’’ A heavy sea struck the yacht, and this 
being immediately followed by another washing over her, 
she filled and went down stern foremost. All this took place 
before Mr. Urall could dress himself, The lifeboat immediately 
put off, and cruised about the place for nearly half an hour, 
and no trace could be found of the yacht, punt, spars, or men. 
Shortly after the lifeboat went in, however, the yacht was seen 
to come up bottom upwards, and drift around the Bolt Head. 
On Saturday morning pieces of the vessel were found and iden- 
tified by the friends of the deceased, but no bodies appear to 
have yet been picked up. At the time the Minnie went down 
Mr. Hay was at the helm, Mr. Welch at the pump, and 
Lucks taking in sail. Too much cannot be said in, com- 
mendation of Mr. Urall’s conduct, and praise is also due to 
the fishermen who warned the yacht’s crew of their danger. 
The deceased are well known at Morice Town, and are greatly 
respected Mr. Welch, who was unmarried, was the owner of 
the four-oared gig, the Diver, which has figured so prominently 
at the regattas in the neighbourhood. Mr. Hay leaves a widow. 
— Western Morning News. : f 

Tue first of a series of weekly garden fetes was given on 
Monday by the directors of the People’s Garden Company to 
the shareholders, their families, and friends, in the Gardeng at 
Willesden, It was attended by about 1,000 pergong, : 
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General Gleanings. 
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THE West Lancashire coal-owners on Tuesday afternoon 
resolved to increase the wages of the colliers ten per cent. 


TnE Baroness Burdett-Coutts has given £50 to the 
fund which is being raised for preserving Epping Forest. 


Tue directors of the British Home for Incurables 
acknowledge with grateful thanks a third donation of £1,000 to 
the funds of the charity from C. D. T. 


Mr. Henry Buacktock, the last surviving partner of 
the firm of Bradshaw and Blacklock, publishers of Bradshaw's 
Railway Guide, died at Park House, Didsbury, near Manchester, 
on Saturday. 


A Letter from the father of Maria Clousen, the girl 
murdered at Eltham, is published. It very naturally remarks 
that nothing seems to be doing by the authorities to discover the 
true murderer. 


THe Levant Times of the 14th inst., is authorised to 
contradict the rumours of contemplated Ministerial changes. 
The Grand Vizier’s health is improving, and his Highness takes 
frequent excursions on the Bosphorus. 


Tur Echo du Nord hears from Vienna that the War 
Minister has issued a circular to the commanders of the several 
corps d armée, requiring exact particulars of the strength of the 
effective forces by the Ist of September. The Austrian army is 
now completely reorganised. 

CapraAiIn THE Hon. Henry Gtiyn has rejoined the 
Warrior, after having returned home in order to assist the 
Agincourt court-martial with his evidence. The Warrior is 
about to be paid off, so that her present boilers, which have 
been in use for ten years, may be removed. 

Tin Echo's New York correspondent telegrapbs that 
the Pacific mail steamship Henry Chauncey which left New 
York on Tuesday last, has been burnt off Cape Henry. The 
passengers and crew were all landed on Bodies Island, but the 
vessel, with her cargo and mails, is a total loss. 


On Monday grouse shooting commenced in Ireland, 
and the reports brought in by sportsmen in various parts of 
Tipperary confirm the inferences drawn from the appearance of 
the bags, that game was scarce, but in fair condition. Moderate 
results are expected for the next few days. No single gun has 
brought down more than forty brace. 


Ava meeting of the Dublin Corporation on Tuesday, a 
letter was read in which the Lord-Lieutenant recommended that 
body to erect an enclosure for the purpose of inspecting all 
cattle sent in for sale to the market. His Excellency also ad- 
vised that a properly qualified veterinary surgeon should be at 
once appointed to examine all such cattle. 


- THE Committee of the Alexandra Orphanage for In- 
fants, Hornsey-rise, have been favoured a second time with a 
donation of £1,000 from their anonymous friend, D.N., which 
comes opportunely, as they are endeavouring to raise funds 
to pay the outstanding liabilities, amounting to the sum of 
£9,500, 

Rosina Hamrron, aged 21, a needlewoman, of 23, 
Winchester-atreet, Pentonville, is under remand at the 
Clerkenwell Police-court, on her own confession, of attempting 
to poison her two illegitimate children, William Hamilton, aged 
2 years and 6 months, and Cecilia, agei 7 months, by adminis- 
tering to them a quantity of laudanum. 


On the subject of the monstrous diffusion of decorations 
on the Continent, a correspondent gives us the opinion which 
an exalted personage entertains of the order of which he is the 
Grand Master. “For my own part,” says the goodnatured 
Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, “there are two requests I 
never deny to anybody—a cigar anda cross of St, Maurice. One 
is of as much account as the other.”’— Pull Mall Cazette. 


Mr. F. Farrau, publisher, of 282, Strand, reap- 
peared before Mr. Flowers, at the Bow-street Police-court, 
on Tuesday, charged with having published in a pamphlet a 
false and malicious libel upon Edmund Walter Pook, the 
young man tried and acquitted on the charge of the wilful 
murder of Jane Clonsen. The defendantexpressed his re- 
gret, but was committed for trial, and liberated on bail. 


Mr. W. Carrer, the Surrey coroner, resumed, at the 
Bermondsey Workhouse, the inquiry respecting the death of 
Thomas Knight, aged 17 months. The deceased was the son 
of Elizabeth Knight, a woman living at No. 40, Bi rmondsey- 
square. Some very shocking disclosures were made, and the 
jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Manslaughter’’ against both the 
parents, who were accordingly committed for trial. 

Tur Lancet states that Her Majesty rarely visits Buck- 
ingham Palace without suffering from sleeplessness or disturbed 
rest and severe headache. The cause of this would no doubt be 
in some measure explained should some member ask Mr. Ayrton 
whether it be true that the Tyburn Stream, alias Tothill- 
fields sewer, passes under the building in question.— Broad 
Arrow. 


A MEMORANDUM has been published giving the terms 
of the reference from the London School Board to the Industrial 
Schools Committee, showing how children are employed in the 
streets of London. It contains much interesting information, 
showing how such children are employed, and suggests means 
by which such children can be sent to school without materially 
interfering with their earnings. 


Ar the half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of the 
Rhymney Railway Company, it was announced by the chair- 
man (Mr. J. Boyle), in reply to a shareholder, that the strike 
in Wales, which had had such a prejudicial effect on the traffic 
receipts of the company, and in consequence of which they 
were unable to declare any dividend, was at an end, the masters 
and men ere come to a satisfactory arrangement, by which 
the latter will resume work in the collieries as heretofore. 

A MAN named George Iles, 80 years old, was killed on 
Sunday while attempting to cross the South Western Railway 
at the roadway across the line at Durnfcrd-lane, Wimbledon. 
A train was approaching when the deceased attempted to prss 
and a signalman warned him, bat he nevertheless wenton. The 
engine caught him up, carried him some distance, left his body 
very much disfigured. ‘The jury on the inquest returned a 
verdict of accidental desth.. 

We have much’pleasure in stating that during the past 
week the Archbishop of Canterbury has accepted the office of 
president of the Church Defence Institution, and that the 
Bishops of London and Llandaff and the Ven. Archdeacon 
Bickersteth, Prolocutor of the Lower House of Convocation, 
have been elected vice-presidents. The Ven. Archdeacon Jen- 
nings, of Westminster, the Rev. Joseph Bardslev, rector of 
Stepney, and the Rev. W. D. Maclagan, rector of Newington, 
have also been added to the executive committee.—Erening 
Standard, 
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THE Earl of Durham has decided to erect a memorial 
near Lambton Castle, to his late wife, who was a daughter of 
the Duke of Abercorn. Designs for a noble cross, founded on 
the proportions of one of the celebrated crosses of Monaster- 
boice, have been prepared, and the work is to be executed by 
Trish sculptors in Dublin. The cross will measure 20 feet 
in height and nearly 6 feet across the arms, and consists of one 
single stone. The limestone quarries of Ballinasloe will furnish 
a monolith of these extraordinary dimensions. 


RELIGIous disputes grow violent in Germany. The 
«‘ Old Catholics’? claim the right to use the churches which are 
withheld from them. At Vienna a priest has presented a peti- 
tion to this effect from 3,000 families to the Minister of Public 
Worship. At Munich the Municipal Council has allowed Abbé 
Friedrich, the excommunicated professor of the University, the 
use of a church in which to perform the marriage service of an 
opponent of the new dogma whom the clergy refused to admit. 
This was done in spite of the protests of the Church authorities. 


As a specimen of War Office mysteries, contracts are 
actually ordered for building a chapel to the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, there being within a march of five minutes 
the Military Chapel and the Herbert Hospital Chapel. At the 
same time, the military offices destroyed by fire some months 
since have been boarded up, the commandant and staff and bri- 
gade officers being poked into adjacent officers’ quarters. And 
while this uncalled-for chapel is to be built, there are hundreds 
of military crippled pensioners kept in mobs in the open air 
year after year, waiting for their monthly pay, in all seasons 
and weather.—Court Journal. 

Sporty after six o’clock on Tuesday morning an acci- 
dent occurred to the mail train from Leeds and the north at 
Mount Sorrell Junction, between Sileby and Barrow-on-Soar, 
eight miles from Leicester, on the Midland Railway. Some 
waggons belonging to a goods train from Leicester to the North 
had broken loose: and another goods train ran into them 
sending them on to the up-line. Tho mail train, about the 
same moment, came up at full speed. The waggons were 
smashed in pieces, and the road greatly damaged. ‘There have 
been several serious, but no fatal, injuries, but the driver has 
had his left leg’amputated, and is supposed to be in danger. 
The line was not cleared till noon. 


Durina the Session which is now nearly at an end 
seven members of the House of Commons have died—viz , Mr. 
Charles Buxton, 48 years of age; Mr. Davison, Judge-Advo- 
cate-General, 45; Mr. E. Howes, 58; Colonel Leslie, 49; Mr. 
Meynell-Ingram, 51; Mr. Pollard-Urquhart, 56; and Mr. 
Sidebottom, 46. The average age of the deceased members is 
50. Since the beginning of the year there have been, from 
various causes, twenty elections, and the members returned 
may be classified as 9 Liberals, 9 Conservatives, and 2 National- 
ists. ‘The Conservatives have gained seats at Durham, Here- 
ford, and Newry, while the Liberals won at Stalybridge. 
The seat in Eist Surrey is the only one which is now 
vacant. 


Ar the Manchester City Sessions on Saturday, before 
Mr. West, Q.C., recorder, William Dyson Taylor, who had 
pleaded guilty to having embezzled various sums of money, 
amounting in the aggregate to £4,000, from his employers, 
Messrs. Brook, of Manchester, and Miltham Mills, was brought 
up to receive sentence, which had been deferred to give time to 
ascertain how he had disposed ef the money.—Mr. Hoopwood 
stated it was found that he had expended the money principally 
in treating friends, and keeping up the character of a “jolly 
good fellow.”” A sum of £120 had been given up by the pri- 
goner’s wife. The Recorder sentenced the prisoner to twelve 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 


Tue Lords of the Admiralty have decided that no fur- 
ther inquiry concerning the stranding of the Agincourt is ne- 
cessary. All the material facts have been elicited at the court- 
martial, their Lordships consider that great negligence was 
shown by others besides those tried, and, therefore, place on 
half-pay Vice-Admiral Wellesley, Captain Wells, and Staff- 
Commander Kiddle, who were on board the Minotaur flag ship ; 
and Rear-Admiral Wilmot and Captain Beamish, who were on 
board the Agincourt. Their Lordships make no comment on 
the conduct of Staff-Commander Knight, but remark that the 
captains and navigating officers of the Warrior and Northum- 
berland would have done well to warn the Agincourt of her 
danger. 


Tu German Reichskanzler seems to be steadily acquir- 
ing the character of a ready joker—in public opinion, at least— 
somewhat after the fashion of Lord Palmerston. The following 
mot is making the rounds of the papers :—When, at the peace 
preliminaries, the sum of milliards—which now seems to sit 80 
lightly on France—was mentioned, Jules Favre, not exactly 
bursting into tears, as before, yet appeared utterly speechless 
with horror. When he had recovered from his paroxysm, all 
he could say was that “‘ even if one were to count from the time 
of Christ till now, one could not manage to count such an 
enormous sum.’’ Upon which Bismarck replied with a smile, 
“Don’t let that distress you. I have thought of that, and there- 
fore brought this gentleman’’—pointing to Bleichroner, the 
Jewish banker —“ with me. He counts from the creation of the 
world.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Axovt ten oclock on Saturday morning a shocking case 
of sudden death occurred at Farringdon Station. A gentleman 
named Greville, a solicitor of the firm of Tucker and Greville, 
Nichol-lane, City, and residing in Gaisford-street, Camden 
Town, took his ticket per Midland Railway from Camden-road 
to Moorgate-street. When the train had passed King’s-cross 
he complained to a fellow-passenger that he felt very unwell. 
On reaching Farringdon-street he was quite insensible. In- 
spector Booth immediately ran to his assistance, but while in 
the act of conveying him to a seat, Mr. Greville expired in his 
arms without uttering a word. The body was taken to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. The deceased had been, up to the 
time of the day of his death, in excellent health, He was a 
finely-built man, of nearly six feet in height. He has left a 
widow and large family to mourn his loss. 


THE New York Tribune says :—Miss Sallie Ward was 
famous 0s a belle in Louisville, Ky., years ago, and her subse- 
quent separation from her first husband, T. Bigelow Lawrence, 
son of Abbott Lawrence, caused at the time much comment in 
that city and Boston. She afterwards married Dr. Hunt, a 
wealthy citizen of Lexington, and has been for some while a 
widow. The Kentucky papers now state that she has brought 
suit for 300,000 dols. damages for breach of promise against 
Mr. Newcome, an opulent banker of Louisville, who recently 
obtained a divorce from his insane wife, and married a lady 
many years his junior, creating there by his act much social ex- 
citement. The city is quite agog with the latest phase of the 
affair, and seems much surprised thet a once noted leader of 
fashicn and a member of one of the most distinguished families 
in the state should have been willing to bring a suit for so 
prosaic a reason as breach of promise. Mrs. Sallie Ward Law- 
rence Hunt, who failed, through no fault of her own, to add 
Newcome to her other matrimonial names, is the sister of the 
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late Matt. Ward, whose trial for the murder of Professor Butler 
in Louisville must still be fresh in the public mind. 


An event which has created a feeling of horror at 
Woolwich took place last week. Mary Ann Balchin, a young 
married woman, was gathering some French beans in her gar- 
den at 45, King-streect, Woolwich, when the ground opened 
under her fect. She was not missed for an hour or so, when 
those who sought her found that, in the place of one of the 
flower-beds was a yawning pit, several yards wide and thirty 
feet deep. A ladder was obtained, and after some search the 
lifeless body was found beneath the water, which half filled the 
chasm. By order of the parish authorities, 1f was conveyed to 
the dead-house. The deceased, though scarcely out of her 
teens, was the wife of a gardener in the service of Mr. Cannel, 
florist, Woolwich. She had only ben married eight months, 
and was enciente. No one seems to have known that such a 
treacherous pitfall existed. It appears to have been an old 
well, converted into a cesspool, and at one time probab'y covered 
over with boards, which had rotted away. The occurrence had 
elicited profound sympathy ; and for many hours the house 
where it occurred was surrounded by a crowd discussing the 


melancholy occurrence. ‘Che husband is seriously ill from the 
shock. 


A most melancholy case of suicide occurred on Monday 
night, when a young woman, apparently about 23 years of age, 
was seen to throw herself off Battersea Bridge into the Thames, 
when she was drowned before assistance could be rendered. 
Before committing the act she dropped a letter, in which her 
melancholy story was disclosed. She had been induced by a 
man, who described himself as an officer in the navy, to leave 
the protection of a lady with whom she lived. Previous to the 
marriage taking place he had to reside at his aunt’s in Pimlico, 
and, while staying there he took her to church, where she 
heard the banns of marriage between herself and her lover 
read. A few evenings afterwards she fell stupefied after drink- 
ing some wine, and, in a short time after, having retired to 
bed, she found the man by her side. She was induced to remain 
in the house with him a fortnight afterwards, and then was de- 
serted, her seducer leaving a letter stating that he had gone to 
She then discovered that the place was a house 
of ill-fame. She escaped, and, by the assistance of a cabman 
who drove her, she obtained a lodging, where she remained till 
her money was all expenued, and nearly all her clothes sold. 
Overcome by grief and remorse, she sought and found relief in 
the waters of the Thames. 


On Thursday morning Mr. Walter R. Shrimpton, the 
station-master of Exmouth, died from the effects of a pistol shot, 
fired under distressing circumstances. On the previous evening 
Mr. Shrimpton had been out for a stroll with Mr. J. T. Bick- 
ford, chemist; Mr. Nankivell, draper; and Mr. George May- 
nard, watchmaker, intimate friends. As they were returning 
home together, shortly before twelve o'clock, they went with 
Mr. Maynard into his shop, and stayed there while he took his 
watches and jewellery out of his window, and placed the ar- 
ticles, according to custom, in a box, preparatory to removing 
them to his bed-room for the night. After the valuables were 
all placed in the box, Mr. Shrimpton remarked, jocularly, 
“ Let’s garrotte him and take away his watches.” Mr, Maynard, 
entering into the joke, thereupon went into a room adjoining 
the shop, and returned with a breech-loading revolver in 4is 
hand, and, pointing the pistol at Mr. Shrimpton, said, “This is 
the thing that settles garrotters!’’ Mr. Bickford exclaimed, 
“Don’t point it—it may be loaded ;” and Mr. Maynard re- 
plied, “Oh, it is not loaded;” but the words had no sooner 
been uttered than the p‘stol went off, and Mr. Shrimpton ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘Oh, George, you’ve shot me.” It was quickly ascer- 
tained that a ball from the pistol had entered Mr. Shrimpton’s 
body near the right shoulder. The services of two surgeons 
were immediately procure}, and the wounded man was con- 
veyed to his residence adjoining the railway station. The ball, 
it was found had traversed the lungs, and the sufferer had to be 
informed that there was little or no hope of his recovery. The 
doctors remained with their patient until his death, which took 
place at two o’clock on Thursday morning. Deceased was 
thirty-five years of age, and was a married man, his wife being 
now absent on a visit to some friends at adistanco. He was 
master of the Masoniclodge at Exmouth. The police constable 
who took possession of the revolver—a six-chambered one—on 
Thursday morning found that four other of the chambers were 
loaded. 


RiGHts oF INVENTION.—Hasamana “right of property” 
in the inventions of his own brain ?—It is “ expedient and for 
the public good”’ that such a species of property should be re- 
cognised ?—To propound these questions is, it will be thought 
by most people, to answer them in the affirmative. Nay, the 
average mind will be apt to wonder at such questions being 
raised at all, and more particularly, perhaps, at their being 
separated. Nevertheless, it has been denied, and by very in- 
fluential authorities, that a man has any such right—nay, more, 
that there are any such things as abstract rights apart from the 
legal rights conferred by positive laws. According to this 
theory, a man has no right to his life except in so far as the 
law gives him such right and denounces the penalty of death 
or some other punishment against those who take it away. It 
has further been denied that a right of property in ideas or in- 
ventions is for the public good; just as if men would take the 
trouble to invent and discover, if anybody and everybody were 
to be at liberty to gather where they have not sown, and reap the 
fruit of the inventor’s labours. This question is a most im- 
portant one, and ought to be discussed exhaustively. Some 
very suggestive resolutions on the subject were passed at a re- 
cent meeting of London patent agents under the presidency of 
Geo, Haseltine, M.A., and the right of inventors to the sole use 
of their inventions was asserted in the fullest sense, as well as 
the doctrine that it is the duty of legislators to reconcile this 
right with the interests of the state. This indeed is the pivot 
on which the whole question turns. If there be such a thing 
as a right of property at all, it is self-evident that such right 
must attach to a man’s own ideas or inventions and discoveries, 
—The right of property has been resolved by writers on the 
philozophy of legislation, into first occupancy or acquisition from 
the first occupant. This explanation has failed to satisfy many 
critics, who hold that property in external objects such as land, 
is simply the creature of positive law. Buta man’s ideas spring 
from his own brain, and must, one would think, be as much his 
own property as his brain itself whence they emanate. If that 
be so, the right of property in this case is plainer, stronger, 
more unquestionable than in any other. Upon this footing, 
property in ideas is identical with property in one’s limbs or 
other physical organs. Assuming this view to be correct, it 
follows that the question of expediency is at least partially 
settled.—It cannot be expedient, that is, for the good of the 
community, to deny to the individual members of which it is 
composed so sacred a right as this must be considered to be.— 
An injustice that may attach to any member of the community 
whatever, and which in this particular case must attach, if it 
attaches at all, to the cleverest and most useful members—the 
inventors and discoverers—cannot but be regarded as injuries 
to society as a whole.—Morning Advertiser. 
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A SAD STORY. 


THE most profound sensation has been produced 

throughout the county of Hereford by a report that Miss 
Fanny Goss, the sister of the rector of Kingsland, in 
that county, has murdered a child to which she had given 
birth, and on being accused of the offence had committed 
Suicide in her own bed room. These facts are unfortu- 
nately too true. 
} It appears that on the 11th instant James Merrick, the 
gardener at the rectory, discovered the dead body of a full 
grown infant child in a drain connected with’ a water- 
closet which he had a few days before been requested by 
Miss Goss to ‘‘ lime,”’ but which he had declined to do as 
the closet drain debouched into the river, and the 
lime would kill the fish. Merrick communicated the 
fact of finding the body to the rector, the Rey. W. Goss, 
and also to the police, and on the following day an inquest 
was held upon the body by Mr. H. Moore, the coroner 
for that part of the county of Hereford. The evidence 
went to show that the child had been murdered, a 
string being tied tightly round its throat. The 
inquest was then adjourned to the 28th inst., to give the 
police time to make inquiries, with the view of fixing the 
maternity of the child, and the consequence was that a 
strict watch was kept on the inmates of the house, and 
the coroner, from what had come to his knowledge, 
thought proper to direct that the females connected with 
the establishment should all undergo a medical examina- 
tion to satisfy the demand of justice that no one of them 
had recently given birth to a child. The medical gentle- 
men who receiyed the coroner’s precept to perform the 
duty were Mr. Barnett, of Leominster, and Mr. Chatta- 
way, of Kingsland, and on Saturday last these gentlemen 
visited the rectory just in time to prevent Miss Goss tak- 
ing her leave for Barrow-in-Furness, whither she was 
going for the benefit of change of air. Miss Goss was 
apprised by the police, as she was going to the railway 
station with her brother, that she must return, and submit 
herself to the examination of Drs. Barnett and Chattaway, 
She returned to the rectory (her brother proceeding on by 
rail to Hereford, to see the bishop of the diocese), but she 
declined to allow herself to be communicated with until 
her brother’s return from Hereford in the evening, and 
she therefore locked herself up in her bed-room. Messrs. 
Barnett and Chattaway first communicated with Miss Goss 
through the medium of Mary Price, the maid, but Miss 
Goss refused to see them. After waiting for a time Mr. 
Chattaway proceeded to Miss Goss’s bed-room door, and 
begged her to lose no time in remoying this foul blot from 
her name, but she still declined to see them until the return 
of her brother, which she said would be by the three o’clock 
train. They therefore proceeded to the garden, about which 
they walked for some time awaiting the return of the rec- 
tor. While doing so they heard Miss Goss crying in her 
bed-room, ‘‘ Oh, dear, what shall I do 2” They became 
alarmed, and returned to the house, and asked the ser- 
vant if she knew whether any poison was kept in the 
house, and the reply they got was that Miss Goss was 
in hysterics. They then tried to get a ladder to obtain 
admission through Miss Goss’s bed-room window, but 
while they were doing so Mr. Chattaway discovered a 
way through the rector’s bed-room, which enabled him 
to go into the room occupied by Miss Goss. He had no 
sooner done so than he cried out to Mr. Barnett, ‘For 
God’s sake come up, suicide has been committed !” They 
entered the room, and found Miss Goss lying across the 
bed with her left arm awfully severed in four places, and 
a basin containing the enormous quantity of 90 ounces of 
blood besides what saturated the bed. She had inflicted 
the wounds with one of her brother’s razors, and the de- 
termined nature of the act may be inferred from the fact 
that in one instance not only the flesh and blood vessels, 
but the muscles above the elbow of the left arm were 
completely severed, and death must have followed in the 
course of seven or eight minutes. 

An examination of the body left no doubt whatever 
that Miss Goss had given birth to the child found on the 
11th in the drain, and that she had delivered herself 
without any assistance whatever. 

The inquest on the body commenced at ten o’clock on 
Tuesday morning, and did not terminate before seven 
o’clock the same evening. The evidence was voluminous, 
and that of tho girl Price and a widow named Bray, who 
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attended Miss Goss while she was ill in bed after hor 
confinement, was of such a character that a person. of 
ordinary information must haye suspected that something 
wrong had been done. Still they both protested that they 
had no suspicion whatever that Miss Goss had given 
birth to a child. 

_ Inreply to Mr. Gwillim, of Hereford, who watched the 
inquiry on the part of the relatives of the deceased, 
Messrs. Barnett and Chattaway said that from the dread- 
ful state of distress in which she appeared while they 
were waiting in the garden for the return of the rector, 
they were of opinion that her reason had become so upset 
that she was scarcely answerable for her «wn actions. 
They did not think that any woman in a sound state of 
mind could have done as deceased had. 

In the first instance the Jury, after some considerable 
deliberation, returned a verdict of concealment of birth : 
and in the second, that Miss Goss committed suicide while 
labouring under temporary insanity. They also added 
that they absolved the rector from any knowledge that 


| bis sister had given birth to the child, and desired to 


sympathise with him in his deep distress of mind. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 


Berore the arrival of the Prussians around Paris, Madame 
Pitois was the happiest of women. Still in the prime of life, 
and already a widow with a snug fortune, a tastily-furnished 
apartment, and an elegant and extensive wardrobe, she was 
also so fortunate as to possess a young maid-servant in whom 
she placed entire confidence, and a nephew of 22, a medical 
student, almost a doctor, her pride and her glory, and, what 
was more essential to him, her heir presumptive. The arrival 
of the Prussian army disturbed this pleasant existence of Ma- 
dame Pitois, who on the 12th September packed up her trunks 
in a hurry, abandoning temporarily to her maid the temporary 
care of her house, with her most gorgeous apparel, including 
her crimson satin dress and her blue silk velvet mantle. This 
trust was to be only temporary, as in a few days later Athenais 
Agner was to return to her native village, and give up charge 
of the house and its contents to the nephew, Monsieur Victor 
Lejeune, the presumptive heir. The aunt had no sooner left 
than the nephew hastened to the house, found Athenais watch- 
ing faithfully over his future inheritance, complimented her on 
her vigilance, her lovely face, and graceful figure, and vowed 
that he would never allow such a precious guardian to travel 
abroad while so many Prussian wolves were prowling about the 
country. To overcome the hesitation of the maiden, the artful 
young fellow, who knew that small presents may create as well 
as keep up a friendship, offered her a sack of potatoes, which 
the prudent aunt had stored in the cellar with other provisions, 
This rather unpoetical gift was not to be despised, for already 
in the month of September, a sack of potatoes had its value. 
Athenais bought herself a ring, which cost 22f,, with it, and 
had she waited till three months later she might have had one 
of 200f. From that moment the medical student was more 
often at his aunt’s house than at home; he breakfasted there 
sometimes, dined there often, and rlept there always. Never 
was house so well guarded, at night especially. While taking 
their coffee one morning, Athenais asked a favour of Victor. 
She had a friend in the house, Juliana, a charming young 
woman, an artist, and daughter of the conciérge, She had made 
an unfortunate match ; her husband could not sympathise with 
her; she was unhappy, was pining away, and required society. 
Athenais begged Victor to extend to her his friendship, and 
admit her sometimes to their joyous repasts. Victor readily 
granted the favour demanded; Juliana was admitted to the 
little parties ; the three companions breakfasted, dined, supped, 
chatted, and laughed together. Athenais was not, however, 
always merry, as the comparison between herself and her friend 
was not always to her own advantage, for Juliana was a hand- 
some brunette, with all the bewitchery of the Parisienne, and a 
few years younger than the simple peasant girl. As Athenais 
was not insensible to a slight feeling of jealousy, she averted 
the danger of Juliana becoming her rival by introducing to the 
social board another guest, a nice young man, a distant relation, 
and a gay companion when his duties did not keep him behind 
the counter of the Magasin du Louvre. From that moment 
the car of pleasure, provided with its four wheels, dashed 
onward more rapidly than ever. Feast followed feast, so that 
ina few weeks nothing remained of the store of hams, pre- 
served meats, maccaroni, jams, biscuits, chocolate, coffee, sugar, 
liqueurs, and about 250 bottles of vin de Cahors, for which the 
aunt had a particular affection. Had they only taken her wine 
and provisions, the poor lady might have been consolable, but 
the two ladies who did the honours ef her house were as fond 
of gay attire as of dainty repasts, and Victor also liked to see 
them handsomely dressed. Consequently, at the first sugges- 
tion, drawers, cupboards, and boxes were opened; the ladies 
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chose the dresses that suited them best, put them on, wore them 
away, and forgot to bring them back; the next day they made 
a fresh selection, until at last the crimeon satin dress and the 
blue silk velvet mantle had gone with the rest. Next came the 
shawls, boots, gloves, petticoats, stockings, chemises, plain and 
embroidered collars, and even the nightcaps, and finally the 
sheets, pillowcases, tablecloths, towels, and even the dusters. 
When nothing remained that could be turned into money, M. 
Victor's visits became less frequent, and when the suspension to 
arms intervened at the end of January, he at length regolyed 
to carry out his aunt’s instructions, and send Mademoiselle 
Athenais back to her village. Madame Pitois returned in 
March, and had an explanation with her nephew, the result of 
which was that Athenais was brought back from her retreat in 
Burgundy by a gendarme, and after a stay in prison prolonged 
by the two months of the Commune, has just appeared at the 
bar of the sessions-house, with Mdlle. Juliana and her mother— 
the house porter had played a part in the consumption of 
Madame Pitois’ vin de Cahors. Madame Pitois had apparently 
forgiven her nephew, whom she described to the judge as the 
innocent and simple-minded victim of two wicked and design- 
ing women. The advocates of Athenais and Juliana pleaded 
that in the absence of the aunt the nephew was master of the 
house, and had authority to appropriate the property the women 
were charged with stealing. ‘he Court refused to admit this 
excuse, and condemned Athenais and Juliana to four months’ 
imprisonment. The artist’s mother was acquitted. 


THE MAN WHOSE NAME WAS JONES. 
From Fun. 

THERE was a Jones of Battersea, 
A good, contented soul, 

A capital old boy was he, 
Considered as a whole. 

But oh, a miss of doubtful age, 
Tom-catical and prim, 

(Much to unhappy Jonss’s rage) 
Had set her cap at him. 


Full twice a week his tea she’d share 
Beneath his gilded ceilings ; 
Talk sentimental bosh, nor spare 
His bacheloric feelings. 
Till victim of a wild despair, 
He bought Coox’s tourist ticket, 
And wandered o’er Sahara bare, 
And through Australian thicket. 


But still o’er swamp, savanna, sea, 
O’er steppes, streams, sand-banks, stones, 
That awful, unprotected she 
Was follerin’ of Jonzs! 
To Hampton Court its maze he went, 
And as she sought him there, 
There came on her—bewilderment— 
Entanglement— despair! 


Wildly his heels in air he shook— 
She followed him no more ; 

Another ticket then he took, 
And travelled as before. 

But joy was o’er his senses shed, 
He spoke in altered tones, 

For she had discontinuéd 
A-follerin’ of Jongs. 


One day Jones on a sudden knew 
That he was under an 
Important obligation to 
A Hokey-Pokey man. 
“T take no pay,” the savage cried, 
“My aid I never barter ; 
Consent to wed the maiden, I'd 
Adopted as my darter.” 


“I will,” cries Jones. The savage smiles. 
And onward now they tramp, 

And ere they’d journeyed many miles 
They reached the Indian Camp. 

The chief approached his hut of clay, 
And raised the curtain o’er him, 

JONES, gazing inward, swooned away — 
The spinster stood before him! 


** More than a year ago one of my children was attacked with 
bronchitis, and, after a long illness, was given up by my physician 
as past cure. Iwas then induced to try your Pain Killer, and 
leave off all other medicines, and from the time I commenced 
the use of it the child rapidly got better, and is now strong and 
healthy.—Joun Winstan.ey, 10, Whittle-street, Liverpool, Jan., 
1869.—To P. Davis and Son.” 
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FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


Sews the Lock-Stitch, makes Embroidery, 
and is the Easiest to learn. 
Is the Easiest to Work, and Sews the Great- 
est variety of Fabrics. 
BRANCH DEPOTS. 
SouTtH Lonpon . .8, Newington Causeway. 
LIVERPOOL ,,.,., 21, Bold Street. 


The magnitude to which the manufacture of Sewing Machines has attained, is shown 
by the sworn returns of Sales for the year 1870 ; according to which, the Machines sold 
by the leading manufacturers, are as follows :— 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


MANCHESTER ... .105, Market Street. Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co, sere itech do. 83,208 
BRISTOL. 33 eevee 19, Hich Street. HoweiMachine!C0,eaer eet teats ee Lee do. 75,156 
NEWCASTLE ...... Grainger Street West. Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co... ..  ... do. 57,402 
LEEDS + ae Boar Lane. Weod'Sewing;MachineiCoe We .xe ts do. 35 002 
Norwicu. ..4, Orford Hill. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co... ... se do. 28,890 

Florence Sewing Machine (Co, ae ae, do. 17,660 


aa 7" 5 r ~ , . 
The above oficial ee n Returns of Sales by the leading Manufacturers of Sewing Machines show 127,883 Mac 
other Company, an 41,052 Machines increase in this Company’s sales over 186 


their superiority and excellence, 


PRICE FROM 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


Chief Office in Europe: 14/7, 


: (Qs. 


Is unequalled for Strength and Beauty of 


S F W | N G Mi AC oe j N E SA L f= S F @) R 1 8 7 O « (Stitch, and the highest approved for the 


Family, the Seamstress, and Dressmaker. 
Is the most complete for every variety of 
Family Sewing, Braiding and Embroidery. 


BRANCH DEPOTS. 


‘ GLASGOW...... 65, Buchanan Street, 
sold 127,833 Machines. EDINBURGH ..108, Prince’s Street. 
J. DUNDEE? ot. ./< 31 49, Reform S‘rcet. 
ABERDEEN ....46, George Street. 
” DUBLIN. ac.nh 69, Grafton Street. 
iW BELFAST Set... 4, Donegal Square North. 
” eel 


hines sold in 1870 by this Company, being 44,625 more rey 
° . p . . e a 9) rO 
869. These facts show the universal popularity of these Machines, and afford most convincing } of 


HAND OR TREADLE. 


LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TvUWN, 


CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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j : : : ‘A youneG woman, a student in a Missouri college, has beaten 

ayy; we gated foliage taking their places! The consequence of Aes 8°) 

atl Garden all this is, that there is no individuality in our flower 7 nee male students ins thesmastery of-the Greek language. 

Crs ‘ é : ; Milton said one tongue was enough f ad weh 
ardens: one is as like another as it possibly can be : Bieiatae Oman Ory ean cit 

g ; P 7 » | always thought eo too. What could a poor husband do if 


By THE CockNEY ovT oF TowN. > : : 
bd whilst, worst of all, gardening as an occupation for ladies | assailed with a shower of Greek words? And yet, perhaps, it 
te ee is a thing of the past. One of the most charming amuse- | would not be worse than a shower of the Xantippian jorden of 
No. L.—CHIEFLY INTRODUCTORY. ments for our wives and daughters has gone. How is it | our vernacular. 


za : . : possible for them to garden when theso operations would Mr. Davin Watter, aslave, Was soldin Norfolk, Va., thirty- 
il seat facie et EE eae bere upset the geometrical arrangement of the flower bed, two years ago, to another master residing in New Ouleena! 
MAYG! orave-vard loskiie ardor filled * ae Te | which when planted for the summer show is a very Bible | and separated from acoloured woman, Mary Gibbs, with whom 
2) bl E fat 7 4 5 = nade” b wi very | to our gardeners, from which nothing must be taken, and he had been living as his wife. Hearing & few days since that 
lack mould, and su C y cat-haunted | 44 which nothing must be added! Hence it has como to | his former partner was still in the cld Virginia home, he wen’ 
walls, I have succeeded in getting quite away from Lon- | pass that cardens are furnished very like houses. As pack there, and found her, and married her. He is now 83, 
don, with its smoke, noise, mud, and toiling existence. I | Joncas our flower beds have the newest plauts in them and she 74; but they still look forward to years of wedded joy. 
am endeavouring to forget my town knowledge, and to ie Aa eet marie Ai : , Ow1nc to the scarcity of farm help in Wisconsin, women 
vuire country lore. 1 look knowingly at ios. al and aro as fashionable as out neighbours we are perfectly | have gono into the harvest fields in great n mbers to assist i 
acquire country 40re. gly at pigs. Icast | satisfied, but as for arranging them ourselves, or inter- 8 a atl tay a 


a oe iss ; ° ° ; . ~ ° th i Pe i i t th - 
the glances of a connoisseur upon cows, and talk learnedly fering with our,high pri Sats of Flora, such a proceeding ae ee eee ue ae Bee ae ee en ; 


“ODS S F £ ridges: s ; 

Sn te Be Series lee beat era igo would be aap monstrous. a a upon a ae tly show- | Many farmers send wagons for them in the early morning, but 
ferret, which bie my fingers, and have a collection of nel Ape a A es inthe selection of Natures most pasties them march out to the near-by ficlde, returning in the 
fishing rods sufficient to stock Farlow’sshop. Tam anxious Again, too, do we not see many gardens so neat, So Mus. Knicut, of Salem, Ind., an old lady of 92, being ill, 


to sink the fact that I have ever been connected with the | fearfully trim and prim, that it seems a desecration to | recently, called around her bedside her five sons, all, gray- 
drysalting interest, and to set up for being a country | walkin them. Not a stone in the gravel walks out of haired from age, to be present at her anticipated death. Tho 
gentleman. With the feelings of a true cockney I have place; not a branch of a tree or shrub away; Do strag- acene was one of deep interest. The sons ranged in age from 
a grand passion for gardening ; it 1s my great hobby, and elingheads of flowers, but all chipped, trimmed and trained, 73 downward, a lapse of two years between each of them. 


tho move into the country has enabled me era EM Te: ; ae : : They comprised the venerable woman’s entire family, and she 
2 5 until poor luxurious nature would have a difficulty to | had lived to see all of them grandfathers, without vf "death in 


nas aeeatles’ undreamt of in the days when I was a subur- | recognise herself. It was asa counterfoil to this artificial | her family except her husband. 
Ever nae the time when the “old” pleasaunce was es- style of gardening Bacon recommended that in all pleasure 
P 7 grounds there should bo a heath or desert; and from the Aw Ohio lady recently packed away her silver ware in an 


tablished within castle walls, we English have loved | Siqicule which Pope, Addison and others cast on the | old cl i ee , : 

gardens: We have tried PARLE style in turns; we have | Dutch school afea Oar own landscape gardens, the noble whole ne ener seacrh of sbsentamnindednces see Og tie 

ae a Beate Italian, the bizarre French, the formal | examples of which we have about us should act as a check A younc lady member of the choir in a church in Lyons 

b ult , othe eS nen epoe fatness ome Nits have | upon the painful neatness with which many small private | N. Y., leaned too far over the gallery during the sermon on 
uilt up the English landscape garden, waich ts the very | gardens are kept. I do not advocate untidiness, but there | Sunday to look at a new bonnet or something of the kind, and 


it i ra § i a f 1 i : . 1 

Y jae es ee ee Seer ces is a vast deal of difference between that and the primness losing her balance, fell headlong plump upon the head of a 
= 2 BERS ue Addison = Seale atten - bars es of a quakeress. A garden, as I take it, is a place to enjoy deacon, boundiag thence into the aisle, very much demoralised, 
a : acon, 6 ppp ce Sone a g y, oe yourself; to lounge on smooth, green turf, while the eye but not seriously hurt. The deacon complains of the headache. 
pleasaunces ! Oo we se gh an’s love 0 wanders over gay flower-beds, and the nose inhales sweet But the singer joined in the last hymn. 


cardening | nder care which the rongh “ coster ” . : : 
gardening in the ten : 5 scents of mignonette, clematis, and heliotrope; a place to 


takes of his sickly geranium in the window of his stifling | }, 

attic in Spitalfields? Do we not behold it in the clerk who | cote Pee Seen EE Naat Baa THE LUCINA OR MATERNAL PILL, 

adorns his back garden with sweet Williams, Canterbury | breeze, whilst Heth of the bee makes sweet melody in _ Prepared from the formula of one of the most eminent Physi- 
u y cian-Accoucheurs of the present century. This medicine en- 


bells, and snap-dragons? Do we not witness it in the | thoai : : . 

et +0 ; ieee s : heair, How can all these things be enjoyed in a garden 

eerie pee ea serent Paks ee ane ee which is so painfully neat that we feel all the time we are | sotes the healthy development of the infant. Full particulars 

pieces of eround to themselves, in which to div and delve (ioe it as if we were sitting in the best parlour, and were | with each box of the Pills. Prepared and Sold by Srupson and 
© : 5 afraid of damaging the new Brussels carpet with our | Co., 14, Southampton-row, London, W.C., and sold by Chemists, 


to sow and reap? Have we not books upon books upon , : ‘ y 
gardening from tho stately tomes mere Ticndon and & muddy boots? ioe at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. cach. Free by post for 14 or 33 


McIntosh, down to the humble sixpenny volume for the 


use of tho cottager, and that reminds me why with all WOMAN ITEMS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


sures a wonderful alleviation of pain to the mother, and pro- 


Ty ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of th 


this literature of the flowers and fruits of the earth, writ- Mr i i 
; mits 2 ss Purze Cozzuns, of St. Louis, has been appointed notar “eR ‘ : : : pe 
ten by professional gardexers, should I trouble the world | public. : : PP y GumyEreD SrAnor EN they val ae toh be say pyperior eo 
with my amateurish remarks on the cultivation of some « Oun of the most detestable sights in the world is a parcel of JIaendies teege Timentiige to the malace, and at ees eee 
g . on Or i 


three-quarters of an acro of ground, which good luck in | old bachelors smoking, spitting and growling about women.” | j. found to be indispensable. When you ask for Glenfield Starch 
drysalting has enabled me to purchase? Having asked So says a Western woman. eas sce that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted for 
the question, I will forthwith}proceed to answerit, I write Mu, Stanton does not recommend polygamy: but it is, at | the sake of extra profits. i i 

because Ll am an amateur, and in that capacity have | least, more outspoken than keeping Miss Palmer in that suite 


: Borwicx’s Custarp Powner i d by all tabl 
somethin ay : a. : it of apartments on the sly. oe fo sTARD PowDER is DOW weed OY oS eee ail 
g to say to my brother and sister amateurs, which scan talke like an ass to women and then says women are families for making delicious Custards and Blanc Manges, and 


I think they will find worth reading, for it seems to me | f§5}s and can’t understand senso, and only understand laces, | nothing can be more agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and 


that in the present day we are trusting in the matter | jjpbone, ice cream and candles. ‘Tr : : : 

: : : . y them. Stewed Fruits. Sold by all Corndealers in 1d, and 2d. packets 

of our Peay we ee to our gardeners and too little to ‘A xouna lady upon one occasion requested her lover to define | and 6d. and Is ie d ne aoa Vg oat 

our indiyidual tastes. ala love: * Well, Sal,” said he, “it is to me an inward impressi- try | « : 

Tt may seem absurb, but it is nevertheless true that | bility and an outward alloverishness.” ome WiADRENS DAY Saale moe logan aia ee rs a 

there has grown up a fashion In our flower gardens. It Mrs. Amy F f i made With nar eee ae em esieanine del OO aoe 
r 5 I § , rs, Amy Franks, of Fayette County, Penn., is such a | breakfast and the dance, by Benjamin Edgington Estimates 

- ays soe . : : ? er =) : pechahis 

is ridiculous, but also true, that some flowers are con- | woman as the ancients would have celebrated in song. She is | given for all parts of the Kingdom. Address for designs to 

sidered fashionable, and others vulgar ; ‘‘ just as if,” as 90 years old, and has five hundred living descendants, includ- | 9, Duke-strect, London-bridge. Tent and Rick Cloth Maker to 

a daughter of Leigh Hunt once said, ‘a flower could be | ing fourteen sons and daughters. he h Her Majesty and to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

yulgar.” Another absurdity is, that some flowers aro ‘A Man who married a buxom Irish girl, greatly to the [orton Dr. Watroy, M.D., writes—Nov. 20, 1860—from Connocton, 


. A ° . 6 

voted “old-fashioned,” and not to be admitted upon any of his mother and ae made the SS ager in ae Ohio; “Iam happy to inform you that your Vegetable Pain 
pretence into the beds of a genteel, well-bred garden ! ee Se ee ee ne have tb rife ¢ nies to take | Killer cures this new discase, diptheria, or sore throat, that 
The result is, that our plots of ground are planted ac- aati mn Te ibs of h eerhoae cay “ei ¥ Thaw eiGwi prevails to so alarming an extent in this section. It has proved 
cording to a prescribed code. Individually, youmay have | folks who have never committed a plunder spines hearts areas | °° successful here that scarcely any other remedy, is NOW jUsed 
a liking for Sweetwilliams—you may have a sneaking | dry as dust; and others who have constantly transgressed, and I have not known it fail in a single instance when used in 
affection for Canterbury Bells; you may, in the inmost | whose sympathies were as warm and quick as those of an angel.” time.—To Perry Davis and Son. 


recesses of your heart, have a devouring love for your Tar Chicago Board of Education is taking hold of the ques- Hotzoway’s Pitis.—Spasms, Flatolency, Constipation.—So 
flowers to be set well apart in your beds, keeping each one tion of women’s rights in a very practical manner by the pro- | mauy persons suffer from these diseases that a description of 
distinct, but that awful arbiter of floricultural fashion— | position to decide the salaries of school teachers by position and them is unnecessary, though a knowledge of the means of cure 

is invaluable. The recommendation to tak; Holloway’s Pills 


the jobbing gardener—or that still more awful person, | 2% by sex, At present male principals receive as high as 2;200 
your own scientific gardener, who calls a Sweetwilliam dols. per annum, while no female principal is paid over 1,200 
eps atla We) prescribes that your beds shall blaze nin hee are s paper tolls of a coloured woman eerie 
wi coLour—that ror Ss ting eae MASSACHUSETT ‘ : : 
shall be eae SRE Garter caer On been lately converted, but was so unfortunate as to fly intoa | No other preparation will 80 Ape ae pear pores 
pumila—that blue lobelia ahall border this ahaa irr atest passion over the misdoings of one of her friends. Her mistress digestion, £0 that spasms, flatulency, and 0 er tormen 8 0 

z remarked upon the impropriety of such conduct in the case of dyspepsia cannot by any possibility arise, or if present wil 


= alsoty all be i siz evs Se? on I , Sieh sents aah epee ar 
ee Ree Noodle see be in tho ene ae ean the | one about to join the church, and received this frank response: | s00n be cured. The power of these pillsin removing acidity of 
high Anglican ‘style now in vogue,’ ane nd flowers | “TI have ’sperienced religion, and I’s gwine to join the church ; | the stomech, sick headaches, biliousness, diarrhcos, dysentry, 


for the cure of disordered digestion will be paid with gratitude 
by all who give them a single trial. No medicine wi'l so safely 
and speedily restore a deran ged stomach or torpid liver to order. 


banished from some of your beds, and plants with varie- | but Miss B. I’ll scald dat nigger fust!” and debility is wonderful. 
W. F. THOMAS AND CcOoV’s SILKS, FANCY DRESS GOODS, AND COSTUMES FOR THE SEASON. 


TESTIC SEWING MACHINES 
ila oe YOR FAMILY. 7, SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE, PRODUCING A BEAUTIFUL LOCK 
STITCH ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES OF THE MATERIAL. x . . . “ . 
Have recently made sevcral favourable cash purchases, and are now offering same under regular prices. Spccial 


They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very light to use steady by their ee ee : amen 
weight, and are, as near as possible, NOISELESS Their aati is attention is invited to the following :— 


so simple that purchasers can easil k them by referring ye in= 
seat Torwarded with the cE ee eA LOGUES and SAMPLES A PARCEL OF DRESS GOODS, 2p. 70 1s. 114p. rrr Yann, 
ST FREE. 
PO TWOR KGS Le HLAND sccssesssticssisestrisst £3150 COSTUMES IN GREAT VARIETY OF MATERIAL AND COLOUR, 6s. llp. To 21s. 
ON STaND, BY HAND OR FOOT, £5 5s, £6 65, £8.and £10 0 0 SATIN-STRIPED MUSLINS,.6}p. rex Yarp. 
REGISTERED MACHINES, Spool or Shuttle,BY HAND ...... £4 40 
DITTO, DITTO, BY HAND OR FOOT........0. £5 10 0 65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON-STREET, CLEY: 
bee (ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846) 
, Cheapside, and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, Londcn. (RISH POPLINS.-. 
eae ee » FAS 
MESSRS. T. W. & J. BUCKENHAM, Sees 
_ Or NORTH LOPHAM, HARLING, NORFOLK, 
Hand-Loom Linen Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND. 
and R : ; 3 E D fa red with an order f Her Roval Highness th 
Bea nefits: ae? id abate eer i Se nae rich double Tesh Poplin, ee we have mentioned ihe naine of this 
LAY eta: ores a d thing regarding the eauiy and elegance of the fa ric.’—Irish Times, 
¢5, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, sire itu eee eae 


eee ee ee eee O'REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 
9. COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 
© zZ Oo KK E R BE 7 (PAT E. N T Im D ) O z. O K = R iT =» | MANUFACTURERS TO me MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE 
In all sizes, 
WHOLESALE (ONLY) OF IRISH POPLINS. 
5. @. and J. FIELD, LOND ON. IRISH HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 


Patterns post free. Parcels delivered carriage paid. 


Avaust 26, 1871.] 


OLOURED SCRAPS _ for| 


/ _ CHILDREN (Sixth Series).—An amusing set of | 
100 different Pictures, comprising, among many others, 
The Little Shepherd, Bringing Home the Winter 
Faggots, Dolly’s Party,’ Dolly’s Mishap, The Pet 
Lamb, Encounter in the Battle Fiel¢, The Ferry Boat, 
Jacko on the Tight Rope, |'retty Bunny, &c. Forming 
a most entertaining collection for the Scrap Book. 
The complete set post free for 25 stamps.—J OHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fléct-street, London. N.B.—W hen 
ordering, please state “ Sixth Series.’’ 


THE SAFEST 


4NOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. | 
FAMILY APERIENT. 


In Boxes at Is. 134., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d.. and 11s, 


(JOCELES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


These Pillls consist of a careful and peculiar ad- 


mixture of the best and mildest vegetable aperien‘s | 


with the pure extract of the flowers of the camomile. 
They will be found a most efficacious remedy for de- 
rangement of the digestive organs, and for torpid action 
of the liver and bowels, which produce indigestion ard 
the several varieties of bilious and liver complaints. 
They speedily remove the irritation and feverish state 
of the stomach, allay spasms, correct the morbid con- 
dition of the liver and organs subservient to digestion, 
promote a due and healthy secretion of bile, and re- 
lieve the constitution of all gouty matter and other 
-mpurities, which, by circulating in the blood, must in- 
juriously affect the action of the kidneys ; thus by re- 
moving the causes productive of so much discomfort, 
they restore the energies both of body and mind. . To 
those who indulge in the luxuries of the table, these 


Pills will prove highly useful, occasioning no pain in | & P. COATS beg to eall the attention of the Public to their ImproveD Best SOFT SEWING COTTON 


|» which, with the view of more fully meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they Now make Srx Corp in 


their action, unless they meet with an unusual quan- 
tity of acrid bile, and acid matter in the stomach and 
bowels. To Europeans, on their arrival in India or 
China, they are recommended as a preservative against 
the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical climates. Their 
occasional us°, if combined with the strictest attention 
to diet, will be frequently found to remove at once, by 
their influence over the secretions, that congestive and 
unhealthy condition of the liver which is so often the 
earliest antecedent of severe febrile and constitutional 
disturbance. It must be understood that these Pills 
are not recommended as containing any newor dan- 
gerously active ingredients ; on the coutrary, they are 
characterised by a remarkuble simplicity of combina- 
tion, ani whatever merit they may be found to possess 
depends as much upon the selection of pure drugs, 
and the unusual labour and attention bestowed upon 
their subsequent preparation, as upon the acknow- 
ledged peculiarity of their composition. They are not 
recommended as a panacea, nor are they adapted 
to all complaints; but as a mild and efficacious ape- 
rient and tonic in the various forms of indigestion, it 
will not, perhaps, be an exaggeration to state that 
they have been resorted to under all systems of diet, 
changes of climate or atmospheric alterations, with 
an extraordinary degree of success for upwards of 
seventy years. This celebrated family aperient may 
be had throughout the United Kingdom in boxes at 
Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s., as well as in India, 
China, New Zealand, and the Australian colonies. 


(GOCE ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


THE OLDEST 
PATENT MEDICINE 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. Od., 4a. 6d., and 11s. 
OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last seventy years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes at ls. 14d, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the last seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Jn Boxes at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the last seventy years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


WHELPTON’S 
PURIF 


YIny fos 


aes 
TRADE MA 


RK (REGISTERED ) 


Are warranted not to contain a siugle particle of 
Mercury or any other Mineral Substance, but to con- 
sist entirely of Medicinal Matiers, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved 
their value in thousands of instances in diseases of 
the Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kicneys ; and in 
all Skin complaints arc one of the best medicines 
known. 

Sold in boxes price 74d., Is. ljd., and 2s. 9d. each 
by G. Wuetpron and Son, 3, Crane-court, Fleet- 
street, London; and may be had ofall Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors. Sent free on receiptof9, 1 or 
<3 stamps. 

TAXHE WONDER OF THE WORLD. 

No false hair need be worn by ladies who will 
save their combings, taken from the comb and brush, 
and send them to Mr. T. MArTeEt, Artist in Hair, 
High-street, Newport Pagnel, Bucks, who will make 
them into Chignons, Tails, Coils, Plaits, or Alexandra 
Curls, at 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per oz. Human-hair Tails, 
Alexardra Curls, 16 inches long, 9s. per 0z.; 18 inches, 
12s. per oz.; 20 inches, 15s. 6d. peroz. Patterns 
matched. Testimonials are daily received from ladies 


mH © iG wt = Ss ‘I 
> IMITATION 
Post tree for two stamps, z 
A GUIDE TO THE CURE OF 
: DERVOUSNESS, A Medical Work on the New 
A Teen by Medicines only, of Nervous, 
pene an eesical Debility, Lowness of Spirits, In- 
ange pe of Sight, and Premature Decline ; 
wit Nev Sap sapere io perfect restora'ion to Health, by 
the New Special Treatment. The GUIDE (160 
pages) is Illustrated with Cases and Testimonials 
Gives advice, Prescriptions ? eas 
? » and Rules for Cure by 

the use of the new Remedies, Address, HenryS 
Crescent, L s, HENRry SMITH, 

M.D.,8 Burton » London, W.C, 

MO NERVOUS SUFFERERS, 

Read and judge for yourselves.—DR, BAR 
has just published 20,000 copies of the’* Medical 
Friend.’ a most valuable book on the Treat- 
ment and Cure of Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Loss of Memory, Dimness of Sight, Depression of 
Spirits, &c., with plain directions for perfect restora~ 
tion to health and vigour, Sent post free on receipt 
of two stamps. Address, Dr. J. A. BARNES, 1, 


Lonsdale-square, Barnsbury, London, N._ 
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| ann Lenctus, from No. 10 to 100 INCLUSIVE. 


IMPORTANT 


J. & P. COATS, 


SEWING, TATTING, AND CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 
PARIS LEY; 
Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Parts Exhibitions for Excellence of Quality. 


NOTICE. 


The importance of this change will be more clearly understood when they state that in the Traps, ordinary 


| and TureE Corp above that number, 


W. GILMOUR, 80, Wood-street, Cheapside, London. 
JAMES F. HUTTON, The Temple, Dale-street, Liver- 
pool. 


| Soft Sewing Cotton, 1n all lengths, known as §rx Corp, is such to No, 40 onty, beiag Four Corn from 42 to 70, 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


WALTER GOW, 39, Spring-gardens, Manchester. 


ERNEST GOODCILAUX, 60, Boulevard de Sebastipool, 


Paris. 


GOoD TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 4d., 1s, 6d., 2s, VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d, 


A Price Current Free. 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


READIN GH S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest. Ease and Cemfort cyer intro- 
duced for Removing Invalids, being fitted up 
with the PATENT NoISELEss “HEELS, and the 
New Tubular Air-Beds, may be engaged, on 
Moderate Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 

14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second- 
hand Broughams and other Carriages for Sale 
or on Hire. 


NO POISON. 


RAINS, KETTERING. 


Observe the Trade Mark. 


SOLARIFERINE, 


(ENTERRD AT Srationers’ FLALr,) or 
SUNNY HAIR WASH. 
Harmless and free from smell. \& 
FOR THE PRODUCTION OF GOLDEN HAIR, 


AROMATIC AREGA RUT TOOTH PASTE. 


(Established 30 Years.) 
FOR CLEANSING, PRESERVING, AND BEAUTIFYING THE TEETH AND GUMS. 
Patronised by the most Eminent Dentists of London and Paris. 


THE On1iy ORIGINAL. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


(ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL.) 


MOUSTACHEOTIQUE, 


FOR CULTIVATING AND 


PRODUCING 


THE MOUSTACHE AND WHISKERS, 


As Patronised by the Army. 


LLOYD AND GETHING, Pharmaceutical Chymists, 
5, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FOWLER AND SHEPPARD'S BAY RUM. 


NO, 
e 


A " 
AGL OL, 
) 


AIR DESTROYER.—248, High 

; Holborn, London.—ALEX, ROSS’S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
sot arme, without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 
8. 6d., and 10s. 6d.; sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. 


Bad of any Chemists, AL 2S To; 
Magazine.’ mon nt mre EXANDER ROSS8’S * Toilet 


All should use this charming WASH. It Cleanses and 
Cools the Head, prevents Scurf, promotes the Growth of the 
Hair, and prevents it turning grey in a marvellous degree. 
For Children it is invaluable; no Nursery or Toilet should 


be without it. As a Lotion it surpasses Eau de Cologne or 
Toilet Vinegar. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


FOWLER AND SHEPPARD, 


CHEMISTS, 


HOLLYWOOD ROAD, WEST BROMPTON, 
AND 36, ELGIN-CRESCENT, NOTTING-HILL. 
In Bottles, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. 4s. 6d. Bottles 


free to all Railway Stations. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingre- 

_ dient in ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, 
which speedily thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by post 
for 54 stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, ls. 


ALEX, ROSS, 248, ar SE On (opposite Day and 
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PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 
of RUTHIN WATERS, 


; SODA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, 


AND FOR GOUT, 
LITHIA AND POTASS., 


Corks BRANDED “R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Exxis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavenaish-square. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


(THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER.) 
EAUTY WITHOUT PAINT-—A 


Natural Colour for the Cheeks. Will not wash 
off, and warranted not to injure the most delicate skin. 
Free for thixteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73 
THEOBALDS-ROAD, HoLBorn, W.C. 


wr} NC 

A NDRE FRESCO, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, Deploma 1843, Certified by the Senior 
Surgeon of Guy’s Hospital and the present President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, and by 
many other eminent medical men. PAINLESS DEN- 
TISERY GUARANTEED. Protoxide of Nitrogen, or 

Laughing G:s, administered daily. 

Mr. FRESCO has introduced an entirely new and 
entirely new and much improved method of fixing 
Arificial Tceth and Palates, which has been acknow- 
ledged by eminent and well-known Loudon Physicians 
and Surgeons us beng the most successful of all 
others. Charges—from 5s. per tooth, from £4 4s. the 
sct. Consultations free. At home from ten till six 
daily. 

No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 

Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station. 


{OR THE PRESERVATION OF 
THE TEETH and GUS, and PURIFICA- 
TION of the BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE 
ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its 
elegance; its aroma, its detersive, astringent, and 
antiseptic powers. It removes from the Teeth all 
extraneous deposit, renders adhesive spongy gums 
prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. Is., 2s. 6d., 
and 4s, All Chemists sel!. Manufactured only by 
POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet >treet, E.C., London. 


fe\RETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years 

with Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Gros- 
venor-square) supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which 
cannot be surpassed for use, comfort, appearance, and 
durability. Painless treatment guaranteed through- 
out, as with all other operations; and all consultations 
free. ‘Terms most moderate. 

N.B.—Any number of Tecth made in two or thre 
hours, and repairs effected whilst waiting. 

At Home Daily until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND- 
STREET. See his Treatise, which is well worthy of 
perusal, free for two stamps. 

R. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 

Ny FRANCOIS (late Jeans) Sur- 
aM geon-Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his cele- 
brated ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, 
at 5s. a tooth and £2 10s. aset. ‘these teeth are more 
natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet pro- 
duced, and are self-aihesive.—42, Judd-strect, near 
King’s-cross and Euston-square.—Consultation Free. 


RIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. — 
Established forty years, as the most agreeable 

and effectual Preservative to the Teeth and Gums.— 
Sold universally in pots at ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. None 
genuine unless signed JEWSBURY and BROWN, 


Manchester. 

C LEVELAND’S WALNUT 
POMADE cures Baldness, produces Whiskers, 

darkens Red and restores Grey Hair to its natural 

colour. 

Vice-Chancellor Stuart, in granting an injunction 
protecting Cleveland’s Pomade, said:—‘‘It is clear 
that Cleveland's is the only real and original Wa-nut 
Pomade which appears to have been made for twenty 
years ; and I regret I cannot restrain defendants from 
pirating the name of Walnut, which, being a general 
one, any dishonest person can adopt.’’ 

Sold in Pots at ls. 6d., 28s. 6d., and 3:. 6d.; by post 
for twenty-four stamps. Order ‘ CLEvELANDS”? of 
any Chemist in the World. Depot: 37, POLAND 
STREET, Five Doors from Oxford-street, London. 

OXYGEN IS LIFE. Free 4 Stamps, on 
HLORATE OF POTASSA, as a 
remedy for all diseases of whatever origin, by 
Oxyvizine the Blood, and supplying its saline con- 
stitvent; being a Lecture delivered at St. Jamess 
Hall. London: Mr. CLEVELAND, 37, Poland-street, 
xford-street, W.C. 


UBLY’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH 


Cures Debility, Weakness, Loss of Energy, Las- 
situde, Prestration, Indigestion, Pains in the Back ; it 
causes the cheek to glow with rich hue of health, 
makes exertion a pleasure, and lends to the eyea 
brighter sparkle.—sold in cases at 333., 22s., 1ls., 
4s. 6d., 2s. 9d., and 1s. 14d. each, by Butler, 4, Cheap- 
side; Kernot, Chrisp-street, Poplar; Sanger, 150, 
Oxford-street; Edwards, 38, Ola Change; and all 
Chemists. If your Chemist will not get it, you can 
have any size sent direct by post, free, on receipt of 
stamps to Dr. CUBIT, 6, Chrisp-strceet, Poplar, 
London, E, They will be sent securely packed by 
return. 


QKIN DISEASES.—AKHURST’S 
GOLDEN LOTION quick y Cures RINGWORM, 
SCURVY, ERUPTIONS, and every form of Skin 
Disease, with certainty, safety, and ease. (Not 
poisonous.) 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per bottle. 

W.E. Akhurst and Co., 8, Lamb’s Condnit-street 
W.C., and of Chemists everywhere. 


BokWICkK’S 
BAe POWDER 
H’S BEEN AWARDED 
u wo GOLD MEDALS 
OR its SUPERIORITY over all 


others, 


MAES BreaD, Pastry, PUDDINGS, 
&c., 


|p! and WHOLESOME. 
GOLD in 1d. and 2d. PACKETS, 


A180 64.ond 1s, PATENT BOXES, 


Ad, THE LADY'S OWN PAPER. 


247, 249, 251, REGENT STREET, JULY, 1871. 


Sewing MacHines. 
E 


In addition to our Two Specialities, 
the “ROYAL” ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 
Stitch), the ‘“ FLEET” ANCHOR, 
£3 8s. (Single Thread), the Largest 
Best | 
SHWING MACHINES in London 
will be found in our NEW SHOW 
ROOMS. 


AAHS 


and General Collection of 


ndzHdtap ips 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
63, Fleet-street, H.C. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


FURNISH VOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
DEANH’S 
‘ ° 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND PoOsT FREE. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


FENDERS anp FIRE IRONS. 
GASELIERS anp LAMPS. 
GLASS anp CHINA. 
BEDSTEADS anp BEDDING. 


CUTLERY. 
ELECTRO-PLATE. 
DISH COVERS. 

TEA TRAYS anp URNS. 


BLACK 1RONMONGERY. 
BRASS FOUNDRY. 
BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 
MECHANICAL TOOLS. 


CLOCKS. BATHS. FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 
BRASS anp COPPER GOODS. STOVES anp RANGES. DAIRY UTENSILS. 

TIN WARE. HOTWATER APPARATUS, HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
TURNERY. CORNICES anp POLES. IRON HURDLES anp FENCING. 


BRUSHES anp MATS. STEEL PENS. SADDLERY anp HARNESS. 
Priced Furnishing Estimates in First, Second, and Third-class Lists for 
THE MANSION, THE VILLA, OR THE COTTAGE. 


A discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO., 46, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDGN BRIDGE. 


Te @ ee sie eee! 
COMPLETION OF ALTERATIONS, AND ADDITION OF LARGE ROOMS, 


WM. WAINE, aa 


EXPRESSLY FOR 


CHIMNEY |gmneraL FURNISHING, WHOLESALE, £ GLO 1O20 0 
AND OTHER AND 

GLASSES, EXPORT UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSES, OEE, 

sy mvany variety. | 191 T0 139, NEWINGTON BUTTS. rary 


“A new journal in which he who feels the pinch of the taxgatherer will find a fund of solid 
well-digested information.’—Luoyp’s WEEKLY NEwsPaPER. 


Now Ready, the September Number of 


THE TAXPAPER. 


A HIGH-CLASS MONTHLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND LOCAL, 
DIRECT AND INDIRECT, TAXATION. 


Price Sixpence. Annual Subscription (Post Free), Six Shillings. 


PUBLISHED BY MARSHALL AND SONS, 125, FLEET STREET, LONDON, AND 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS. < 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


—77, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable rates than English and 
European Companies. 


AN ENTERTAINING NOVELETTE. 
Nearly ready, in cr. 8vo., 


LSIE’S DOWRY. A Tale of the 


Franco-German War. 


MADAME ALFRED, 
24, Langham-st., Portland-place, W. 
COURT MILLINER. DRESS, COSTUME, 
AND MANTLE MAKER, 


Specially invites Ladies to see her Half-Guinea 
Bonnets. 


London: E. Mariporover and Co., and all 
Booksellers. 


Ladies’ own Material made up. AN INTERESTING WORK FOR THE YOUNG. 


/ 
Agent for Real Irish, Apliqué, and other Laces. Nearly ready, royal 16mo square, Illustrated, and 
= bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., 


FRANCES COOK, ARION’S PATH “THROUGH 
138, SLOANE STREET SHADOW TO SUNSHINE. 
(Two minutes’ walk from Sloane Square station), London: ‘E. Marigorover and Co., and all 


COURT MILLINER AND COSTUMIER, Booksellers. 
ELEGANT BONNETS, 12s. 6d. 
BONNETS FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 
CAPS AND HEADDRESSES. 


‘“ FACTS” FOR LADIES. 


By Her I} ajesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


Silent, Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 


Silent. Price 64¢s. 


Price, with Stands, from 6gs. 
Hand Machines from 35¢ 
Lock Stitch from 63s. 


FOR Ce 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 1 j 
Manufactured solcly by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 

Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham- 

street, Birmingham. Drawings and particulars for= 


warded on application, 143, HOLBORN BARS, — 


LOR 


| 93 


\ 


SEWING MACHINES, 


UNEQUALLED FOR FAMILY USE, from 5g. . 


“4e— The Albert Lock-Stitch, 
: Excelsior Double Lock-Stitch 


\“=WHIGHT & MANN, 


[Aucusr 26, 1871. 


A T the CLOSE of each SEASON, and in conformity with periodical usage, 

Messrs. JAY make very large reductions in the various departments of their business. All articles are 
marked in plain figures and re-m arked in red ink, so that purchasers may see at once the reduced prices of each 
article. The following will be found, at the present time, worthy of special notice :— 

Summer French Silk Dresses, and also all Black Gros de Suez, 15 yards, at £2 5s. 6d. the Dress. 

Rich Model French Costumes— reductions of from 5 gs. to 15 gs. on each Costume, 

Black made-up Dresses of the most modern kinds. 

Rich Lace and Black Silk French Mantles. 

Travelling and Seaside Costumes. 

Millinery, Parasols, and various other incidental Odds and Ends. 

J 


AYS’. 3 | 
RANEA BAREGE.-—Patterns free. This Material, specially manufactured 


for Messrs. JAY, of Regent-street, is composed of silk and wool, of a crape-like texture, remarkably 
strong, intended and particularly adapted for Mourning Summer Dresses. 


To be had only at Messrs. JAYS’. 
OOL SUMMER DRESSES for MOURNING.—Taffeta @'Ttalie, Crepe Barege, 


Crepe Grenadine, light, transparent, ard other Fabrics for Summer Wear, from 1 guinea the Full Dress, l3 yds. 
Jd 


AYS’. 
HRENCH SILKS.—The coutemplated imposition of a high percentage on raw 


_ and unmanufactured French Silks has caused much uneasiness in Lyons and other parts of France Messrs. 
JAY have, however, luckily forestalled such an eventuality by purchasing Jargely in the autumn at literally 
panic prices; and, as Black Silks are all the better for ke-ping, customers are advised forthwith to secure the 
little stock remaining. French Gros ce Suez, 23 gs. the Dress, 15 ya ds. 
Rich Lyons Gros Grain, £3 17s. 6d. the Dress. 
JAYS’, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent Street. 


ee ET PNT CACTI 


GHEAP PARCELS OF UNDERCLOTHING. 


During the present month a GENERAL CLEARANCE SALE will be made. We shall show Cheap Lots of 


LADIES’ DRAWERS. CHILDREN’S DRAWERS. 
LADIES’ CHEMISE. CHILDREN’S CHEMISE. 
LADIES’ PETTICOATS. CHILDREN’S PETTICOATS. 
LADIES’ NIGHT DRESSES. CHILDREN’S NIGHT DRESSES. 
LADIES’ TOILET JACKETS. INFANTS’ CLOAKS. 

FRENCH CAMISOLES. BOYS’ SUITS. 

WEDDING OUTFITS. SETS OF BABY LINEN, &c. 


A PRINTED LIST AT REDUCED PRICES POST FREE. 


GLAVE'S UNDERCLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ELEGANT and USEFUL COSTUMES and MADE-UP DRESSES, at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
CLEARING OUT AT THE CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 
During the present week we shall offer 
ELEGANT COSTUMES, at 5s. 11d., 6s. 1id., and 7s. 11d. each. 
Better Qualities and Greater Variety, at 9s. lld., half a guinea, and 12s. 6d. 
With some striking Novelties in the RICHEST MATERIALS, from lis. 6d. to 25s., for Tourists, 
Exhibition Visitors, and Others. 
We can offer the Greatest Variety and the Largest Stock in the Trade. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ape ee ee 
THOMSON’ CELEBRATED MANUFACTURES, 


AUTUMN, 1871. 
VERSKIRTS. 


THOMSON’S “ ROYAL BATSWING.” 
Seamless and Moulded to the shape; pure 
Australian wool, light and warm. Can be 
had plain, in three shades of grey, or in 
scarlet, violet, and claret, and in these 
colours richly ornamented in Satin, Velvet, 
and Silk Reps, in new patterns of choice and 
tasteful designs. 


RINOLINES. 


- THOMSON’S NEW “DUPLEX.” 

Supplies, with the least possible weight, 
Tournure and small Jupon in one. 

The ‘Srerr-SupportTine”? and ‘ RoyaL 
Train”? Crinolines are ingenious inventions, 
perfectly supporting the dress, for morning or 
evening wear,” also the well-known ‘Em- 
press RESILIENT” and ‘‘ PLAsTIQuE”’ Crino- 
lines, always in stock at first-class retailers. 


(SORSETS. 

THOMSON’S ‘ GLOVE-FITTING.” 
Ladies are strongly recommended to try, or 
at least to see and examine the ‘Gloye- 
Fitting” principle before trying any other. 
Their shape and finish being perfected on 
steam models, they are now faultless in d= 
sign and manufacture. Although made in 
many qualities, accurate fit in all is obtained ; 
and as they do not stretch in wear, their 
superior shape is permanently preserved. 


(G.ORSEL BUSKS. 

THOMSON'S ‘“* UNBREAKABLE.” 
By the new patented principle, no perfora- 
tion of the steel is necessary, thus allowing 
of a much finer temper, and entirely obviating 
the risk of the usual breakage. 


TRADE MARK. 


| The name “THOMSON” and Trade Mark (a Crown) stamped upon all Goods. 


° 


OCrL 


Never buy an Imitation before comparing it with the genuine original. 


EE 
APA AUTUMN.-—Ladies’’ BOOTS | THE NEW GARDEN TENT. 


for Country Wear. Kid, double soles, elastic 
or button, 16s. 6d.; Levant morocco, cork soles, to 
resist damp, 2ls.; soft house boots, 5s. 6d. Illus- 
trated catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangrments for country residents.—THOMAS D. 
MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-strect, W. 


ComPLete wiTH Tasre £3 10s. 
No outside lines. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


T:- J} ROBINS, 


Sixteen years with the late 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


228, OLD KENT-ROAD, 
ea ; ; LONDON. 
OULEES: CEMENT will unite any | pens, FLAGS, AND BALL-ROOMS FOR HIRE. 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis. 


eee aren Oe Ce 
on SAUCE. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Conncisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

Its use improves appetite and digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 
ASK FOR LEA_AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 
ay Agents—Crossk & BuackWELE, London, 
H| and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces through- 

but the world. 


Seer ee ea a 

Printed by Jupp & Co. Doctors’? Commons ; and pub- 
lished Oe the Proprietor by E. MaRLBorouGH & Co., 
4. Ave Maria-lane, London. Editors Ofice and 
Office for Advertisements, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, 
where all communications for the Paper should be 
addressed.—August 26, 1871, 


CEMENT FOR BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 


of great neatness and is of easy application. A few of 


28 ich i be applied: The repair of every. 
ae et OL Housel! Glasses and Earthenware, 


renewed, however much >roken. 

In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable chemists, 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by 
the Sole Inventor, 


Ww. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


VINE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, 


at about 24d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 


xcellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


